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The wallpaper here suggested for restaurant use is Palladio “* Cornstalk”’ No. 44196. Drawing by Roger Nicholson. 


A SERVICE FOR ARCHITECTS 


The primary purpose of our ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT is to give 
advice on the use of wallpaper, but we welcome enquiries relating to the interior scheme of decoration as a whole. 
Our products may be seen at the Showrooms in London and Manchester, and 
if required we can provide a complete specification incorporating wallpaper, paints, furnishing fabrics and floor coverings. 
The Architects’ Showroom in London is reserved 
exclusively for the use of Architects, Interior Designers and their clients. 


THE ARCHITECTS DEPARTMENT 
WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 125 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON WCI 
OR KING'S HOUSE KING STREET WEST MANCHESTER 3 
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wall covering made with GEON PVC 


For further information 
about Geon PVC write for 


desc riptive booklet No. 9 


‘ Texturide’ vinyl-coated fabric 
made by Arlington Plastics 


Development Ltd. 


*“Geon’ is a regd. trade mark 





‘Texturide ’ vinyl-coated fabric made with Geon PVC 
means gayer, more colourful, more economical wall covering 
wherever it is used—as, for example, 
in the dining rooms of the Green Park Hotel, Piccadilly. 
Either in contrast or in harmony with fabric, 
metal, wood, glass or stone ‘Texturide’ adds character 
and good taste to the décor of restaurants, hotels, bars, 
and of shops and waiting rooms. 
Leathercloth made with Geon PVC is available 
in an almost unlimited range of colours. . . 
is scratch and stain resistant . . . can be cleaned with soap and water. . . 


lasts for years without expensive re-decorating requirements. 


BRITISH GEON LIMITED 


Sales and Technical Service 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON Wi «+ TELE: MAYFAIR 8867 
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Plastics mean progress! 


-ov« BRITISH PLASTICS 


International 
See 


how the latest E ITI 0 N 


— AND CONVENTION 


applied to your OLYMPIA - GRAND AND NATIONAL HALLS 
business 10-20 JULY 














Visitors to the British Plastics Exhibition will reap a rich 

| . reward in new ideas, methods and plans for improved 
products—extended ranges—enhanced sales appeal—in- 

o Q 0 D U C T 3 creased production and reduced costs ! There will be much 
to interest everyone at this great bi-annual event, organized 

| by BriTisH PLastics, an Iliffe journal. The biggest array 

of plastics products, materials and equipment ever 

Q U | P M E N T assembled in Britain... exhibits from every branch of the 
British industry, and from Belgium, Germany, France, 
| Holland, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland and the U.S.A....a 

special stand displaying the finest international designs in 


M A T E « | A L 5 plastics products—selected in co-operation with the Council 


of Industrial Design and similar bodies in 9 European 





countries. At the British Plastics Convention, held simul- 
taneously, important papers will be read and discussed in 
open forum under the general headings of: polythenes, 


vinyls, glass-reinforced plastics, extrusion and moulding. 


A whole world of plastics on view 


Exhibition organised every second year by BRITISH PLASTICS, an ILIFFE Journal 








BRITISH 
PLASTICS — ies — , tale 
= XHIBITION Please send me the 1957 Exhibition Brochure, free season ticket, etc. 
OLYMPIA I10O-20JULY 
NAME ‘ DATE 
Plan FIRM 
your visit ahead leita 


Post this today! 





40B TO: EXHIBITION MANAGER, BRITISH PLASTICS, DORSET HOUSE, STAMFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E.1. 
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Display-ability 
wins first prize 


for Expamet 


Flattened, Safe-mesh and Aluminium 








The best stand in the 1957 National Display 
Exhibition belonged to The Expanded Metal 
Company. It featured a range of expanded 
steel and aluminium and included the new 
Pattern Mesh. 

Credit goes to R. H. Treleaven, F.R.1.B.A 
who designed the stand, to the City Display 
Organisation who built it—and to Expamet 
for its unique ability to be all things to all 
designers. 

Expanded Aluminium Pattern Mesh is a 
metal fabric but looks more like delicate lace. 
It has a place everywhere for decoration and 
display. It’s easy to cut and shape—it’s 
strong, light, durable . . . rustproof. 

If Expamet Pattern Mesh excites your 


interest get in touch with us for more details. 


Available in 28 different patterns and 12 colours. 





THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY LTD. Burwood House, Caxton Street, London, S.W.1. Tel.: ABBey 7766 . P.O. Box 14, Stranton Wks» 


West Hartlepool. Tel.: Hartlepools 5531. Also at : ABERDEEN * BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM * CARDIFF * DUBLIN * EXETER * GLASGOW * LEEDS * MANCHESTER - PETERBOROUGH 
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backbone of Reinforced Plastics 


This 20 ft. bottle is made of Fibreglass reinforced plastics. 
Can you imagine having to tackle a job of this kind 
in any other material! 
The bottle was moulded in halves, *%” thick. It consists of 
three layers of Fibreglass chopped strand mat impregnated with 
polyester resin. The halves were joined top and bottom by 
flanging the edges and bonding Fibreglass cloth over the joint. 
The result is a body that cannot corrode, doesn’t drum, 
is impossible to dent and will never need painting. 
To give a new twist to an old slogan: you can’t beat a bottle 


of Bass—when the bottle is moulded in Fibreglass! 


Moulded by: Seddons Diesel Vehicles Ltd. 
Resin supplied by: B.I.P. (Chemicals) Ltd. 








|| | FROM THE Ice 
a ee ae 











Fibreglass have an F.R.P. advisory service which is erpert, confidential and free. 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, ST. HELENS, LANCS - ST. HELENS 4224 
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beauty 


Eres 


/ 


strength and 


balance... 


A core of Weyroc man-made Timber for solid constructional strength : 
a surface of colourful, durable, melamine plastic. That’s WEYDEC, the 
board that makes plastic surfaced constructional jobs as straight-forward 
as carpentry. No adhesives. No presses. No veneers. Just cut the size you 
need from a WEYDEC board. One job only and your table-top, 
shelf, partition or what-have-you is there, surfaced and decorated. 
WEYDEC costs less than conventional plastic veneers, adhesives and base 


material together. With WEYDEC the job’s practically done before you start. 
a 
!|\€ the plastic surfaced 


/ weyde 


constructional board 





AIRSCREW COMPANY &@ JICWOOD tTtTOB* WEYBRIDGE SURREY 





A (axxo FITTING 
IS ALWAYS DISTINCTIVE 

















Artistry in design is cleverly com- 
bined with high technical efficiency 
and sound construction, providing 
fittings that please the eye and offer 
high lighting values. 


i y 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO LTD MAGNET HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON . WC.2 








Not just a desk... 
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..:A COMPLETE SUITE 





If you wish your office to look impressive as well as efficient, the new 400-Style 





Suite is the answer. A basic design of exceptional merit has been adapted 

















to a full range of complementary units. Varying desk capacities and 
facilities may be provided for each member of an 
organisation whilst maintaining harmony and dignity 
throughout the furnishing scheme. Immaculately styled, 
with many interesting features, and built to engineering 
standards, the 400-Style Suite marks an important 
advance in the fitting-out of business premises. 

Please ask for Brochure DN 999. 
































400-STYLE 


a matching suite of office furniture in steel 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7 GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
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This handsome volume contains over two hundred pages of illustrations 
showing the best current work of British designers in every field. It is 
planned as a pictorial reference book to help manufacturers who 


appreciate the importance of good design as an aid to sales and prestige. 






Designers in Britain 5 
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Compiled by the 

Society of Industrial Artists 
Published by 

ANDRE DEUTSCH 

12-14 Carlisle St, W1 
Leaflet available 


Price: 65s net 
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Chemistry by Bombardment 


A silent beam of electrons travelling at 600 million 
miles an hour is used by scientists at TI’s research 
laboratories near Cambridge to bombard materials and so 
change them into chemically new forms. 

Speeded by a 2-million volt accelerator, the electrons 
induce these changes by re-arranging the molecular 
pattern, which makes a material what it is, sometimes 
achieving in a fraction of a second what cannot be done 
by other means. 

It usually takes a long time for advanced research of 
this kind to pass from the laboratory to production, but 
TI has already developed a number of new processes and 
products by this and other means of high energy radiation 
—including an irradiated plastic tape at present being 
tested by manufacturers for a variety of industrial ap- 
plications. Radiation services are also provided for com- 
panies outside TI seeking to benefit by the new chemistry. 

Through developments like these, TI and the 45 engin- 
eering and allied companies in its seven Divisions con- 
tribute to the practical application of research, on which 
this country’s economic progress depends. 


The TI Divisions are: 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION 
.ELECTRICAL DIVISION - ALUMINIUM DIVISION - CYCLE DIVISION 
TRON AND STEEL DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION 


® TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 - Trafalgar 5633 
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GOING ABROAD? 


Make it the rest 
you owe 
yourself 


Take your journey by sea, even if it is 











only that part after your business is 
done. You’ll say you can’t afford the 
time. But if you’re important to your 
organisation, you are bound to need a 
good rest. 

You may have to go to Sydney or 
Auckland, to San Francisco or Van- 
couver. You even may have time for a 
short break in Honolulu—and to 
all these places you can travel in the 
large, very comfortable ships of the 
Orient Line. 


Back home again, refreshed and 





fit, you will be thankful you 
travelled in an Orient liner. 


ORIENT 


LIN 


ENGLAND AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND CANADA U.S.A. 
Chief Passenger Office 
26-27 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 TRA 7141 
City Passenger Office 
9-11 Billiter Square, London, E.C.3 ROYal 5678 
or your local Travel Agent 
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THE DESIGN CENTRE 


28 HAYMARKET, LONDON SW! TRAfalgar 8000 





presents well designed British goods to the retailer, the 


overseas buyer and the public 


SPECIAL FEATURES DURING JUNE 


Until 12th June DESIGNS OF THE YEAR 
From |7th June DESIGN FOR LEISURE - equipment for out-of-doors 





Litwromy notes 
a "isles quotes 
figuves and facts 


scholarly twacts 
Poetry that scams sd 
perfectionist art — 
wo one cam part a man fom his ROYAL SOVEREIGN poncils 


THE ROYAL SOVEREIGN PENCIL CO. LTD., LONDON, N.W.10 British Made 
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4 6’ 5” 


29” 
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Selected as one of the 12 best ‘designs of the year’ 


from some 3500 products shown at the Design Centre 

This new honour confirms the outstanding qualities of the | GF 7 

Hille Convertible. Features of the design are the very simple - 
action which makes the change from settee to bed and the 
extreme comfort of the Dunlopillo mattress carried on a resilient 

| 


frame. Price varies with covering material selected. 


Price from £56 13 0 





Hille of London Ltd 39-40 Albemarle St London WI Hyde Park 9576 
Hille of London (Midland) Ltd 24 Albert Street Birmingham 4 


Registered design. Patent pending 
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~ 725th Anniversary Year 





M. HARLAND & SON LTD HULL 
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a first class medium for creating 
individual wall patterns is 
provided by Pilkingtons. These 
printed tiles can be arranged in 
any number of ways to form 
large or small patterns. 

They are made in a choice of 
colours which can be effectively 
combined and offer wonderful 


scope for wall design. 


PILKINGTONS TILES 





Architects are invited to write for 
full details to Pilkington’s Tiles Ltd 


Clifton Junction near 
Manchester 

Tel. SWInton 2024-5-6 
London office: 

27b Old Gloucester St, WC! 
Tel: HOLborn 2961-2 





Ideas! We have them. Ideas to make life more comfortable, 


In a matter of seconds 


homes more beautiful, and beds, in particular, 
gracefully in tune with contemporary taste. Myer’s were 
first to commission special designs for their bed-ticks. 
First with the bedhead the housewife could cover herself. 


First with the 


mattress aired inside 


‘Breather Border’ to keep the 
. We will gladly send our catalogue 


and details of future Myer’s “‘firsts’’ to any reader 
of ‘Design’ who cares to drop us a line. 


Pictures above show the Twin-Up 
again) in seconds. Price £35 .0.0 the pair 


complete with mattresses. 


to twin beds (and back 


sturdy bunks that can be converted 


The ladder £2.76 extra. 


Myers 


HORATIO MYER & COLTD Dept DI VAUXHALL WALK LONDON SEI! 





comfortable beds 


Tel : RELiance 2241 (9 lines) 
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is your business 


well established 
@®ees or 


WELL-ESTABLISHED concerns with time- 
honoured procedures are often as much in need of 
modern, time-saving systems as little businesses, 
newly launched. That is why National accounting 
machines have won their way everywhere into 
offices of every conceivable size and kind. 

With over seventy standard comprehensive 

and ‘‘specialist’’ models from which to choose, the sheer 
breadth of National’s all-modern range, protects 
you from over-investment: for less than £70—and 
upwards into the thousands—there are Nationals for 


every Office, irrespective of scale or scope. 


DIRECT—-ENTRY 


over Seventy 


standard modets atone 





ACCOUNTING BY NATIONAL-ELLIOTT ELECTRONICS 


By using National Accounting Machines as the means of 
originating data (in the form of punched tape) for input 
into the National-Elliott 405 DATA PROCESSING 
COMPUTER, conventional records printed in normal 
characters are produced, simultaneously, at the ‘‘point of 
original entry’’. Thus, on the spot action at branches, 
depots, sub-offices and separated departments can be 
progressed on the basis of immediately accessible 
information provided by their own, self-proved records. 











Demonstrations 


* By agreement, The National Cash Register Company Ltd. 
b y arrangement is now responsible for the marketing and installation of the Elliott 
405 business data processing computer. 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD., 206-216 Marylebone Read, London, N.W.1 PAD 7070 
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MR KLINGERT’S DIVING MACHINE 


Diving is the art of descending 

under water to a considerable depth 

and abiding there a considerable time. 

It is well known that 

aman cannot descend far 

without experiencing very strong pressure. 
To secure him from this inconvenience, 
C. H. Klingert of Breslau invented 

a harness made of strong tin plate, 

in the form of a cylinder, 

which goes over the diver’s head: 

also, a jacket and drawers of strong leather. 
After being made acquainted 

with all the parts of the machine, 

let the diver enter the water 

at any convenient place, advancing 

till the water reaches his eyes, 

while the other end of the breathing pipe 
is held by a person on the bank. 

If the diver can breathe with ease, 

he may proceed until 

the water covers his head, 

having first tied a strong rope 

to one of his arms. 

A resolute man may be taught, 

in the course of a few days, 

to dive to a moderate depth. 


(Adapted from Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 1820.) 
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TODAY’S PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRY 


Cutting Machining Time 





In these days of competition both at home and abroad, machining time is a vital factor in main- 
taining competitive prices. It is expensive in labour and materials, and accounts for a considerable 
proportion of overall production costs. One way of cutting it to a minimum, however, is zinc die 
casting. Consider carburettors, for example. These are one of the first component parts for which 
zinc alloy die castings were regularly used, and as their design has become more and more compli- 
cated, die castings have proved themselves to increasing advantage. No other process allows such 
fast production of accurately held, complex shapes. Cored holes need only reaming or, where 
necessary, tapping; and the free machining qualities of zinc alloys make such operations easy and 
fast. Mating surfaces can often be used as cast. Justifiably this process is claimed to be the shortest 


distance between raw material and finished product. 


Write for list of members and publications describing the properties and uses of die castings to:— 








« ZINC ALLOY DIE CASTERS ASSOCIATION 
[ZADBA) 
34 Berkeley Square, London, W.|. Telephone: GROsvenor 6636 
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Without fear or favour 


AT THE OPENING of The Design Centre just over a year ago HRH The Duke of 
Edinburgh launched the project by saying “I have no doubt that some of the choices 
and some of the judgments are going to cause argument, in fact, I hope they do. I hope 
they cause every kind of discussion and even row and controversy because that will 


show that this place is alive and making people think’’. Since then there has been any 





amount of discussion and healthy controversy about the exhibits which have been 
selected for a place in this national showroom. Comment has varied from the enthu- 
siasm of the trade buyer whose job has been made easier by the services of the Centre, 
or the housewife who uses it as a regular shopping guide, to the cri de coeur of the 
septuagenarian who bolted out into the Haymarket holding his head and muttering 
‘From here to lunacy”’. 

But the traffic has been two-way; for many visitors the Centre has heightened their 


discrimination and defined their requirements ; for the Council the Centre has proved 





to be a valuable link with the consumer who has not hesitated to comment, criticise and 
frequently commend. Perhaps the most eloquent comment of all on whether design 
matters to the public has been provided by the mere volume of attendance which has 
averaged 2,300 a day, the spate of enquiry cards filled in and the queues at the informa- 
tion counter. Differing sections of the audience have pointed to different exhibits as 
representing the top flight of current British design, but few could find nothing to 
applaud. The recurrent criticism has been that the Centre should be larger and that 


the range of industries covered should be wider. 





To encourage rather than halt the argument the Col D has now asked the Faculty of 
Royal Designers for Industry to single out 12 products which in its opinion were 
= outstanding exhibits during the first year. It is greatly to the credit of the Faculty that 
it courageously accepted this unenviable task and winnowed its way through the 
harvest which the Council has so far gathered into the Centre, to arrive, without fear or 
favour, at 12 decisions which are so patently based on good sense that they must 
command wide respect. 
This operation will certainly promote further discussion at home and abroad and much 
- of it will surely be profitable. The distinguished panel of the RDI has, moreover, put 
a fine edge on the Council’s selection throughout the year and at the same time pointed 
the way ahead. 


IN 102 DESIGN 102 
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On May 10 HRH the Duke of Edinburgh presented certificates to the manufacturers of 

12 products chosen as outstanding designs from the year’s exhibits in The Design Centre. 

To select these ‘designs of the year’ the Col D had invited the Faculty of Royal Designers 
for Industry to appoint a panel of judges whose report begins on the opposite page. 

A special exhibition of the selected products can be seen at The Design Centre until Fune 12, 
and to link up with retail stores the Col D has prepared distinguishing labels which can be 
used for the chosen goods on display in shops throughout the country. 


DESIGNS OF THE YEAR 


After inspecting the exhibits in the Centre the Duke of Edinburgh, who opened The Design 
Centre a little over a year ago, congratulated the manufacturers concerned and presented 
them with certificates at an informal ceremony. 

“This certificate is not just for the boardroom,” he said. “I believe that it should go to 
everyone in your firms who had any part in making these goods. You may be sure that 
the CoID would very much like them to feel that it is an encouragement and reward 
for their work... . I would like to see the day when the climate of opinion is such 

that no self-respecting manufacturer or retailer would dream of stocking anything that 
has not been in The Design Centre; when it will be considered a lapse of manners if 


anything new is not first shown here’’. P 
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The Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry appointed the following members to 
form the panel: Milner Gray, Master of the Faculty and chairman of the panel, 
Professor R. D. Russell, Brian O’Rorke, Professor R. Y. Goodden and Astrid Sampe. 
Mrs Sampe was able to come here from Sweden for the last stage of the selection and 
the panel was fortunate in having her advice. She praised the high standards of design 
and quality of British goods shown in the Centre and was in broad agreement with the 
panel’s final choice. She had reservations, however, concerning three of the items 
chosen and these are included with the panel’s comments on the 12 individual pro- 
ducts published on the following pages. Extracts from the panel’s general report on 


its work of selection begin below. 






























R. Y. Goodden R. D. Russell 





Astrid Sampe Brian O’Rorke Milner Gray 
““IN NAMING FOR SPECIAL MERIT 12 products from about 3,500 already carefully selected 
articles which have been exhibited during the first year since the opening of The 
Design Centre the judges have been well aware of one of the Council’s principal aims, 
which is to show to the public well designed examples of those things which are in 
common everyday use and which are generally available in the shops. 

“For this reason we have concentrated on the selection of simple and practical objects 
which lend themselves to general rather than special use. A necessary consequence of 
this approach is that what we have finally chosen fails to reflect our admiration for a 
number of things of good and imaginative design whose usefulness is intentionally 
more restricted. 

“It is well to remember that almost all the selected exhibits are something more than 
themselves, they are component parts of the well furnished home; not designed to be 
shown off and looked at as collector’s pieces, but intended to take their proper place in 
a setting for everyday life. Although none of the articles selected was chosen for its 
affinity with another, in the case of the table glass, dinner ware and cutlery it is in- 
teresting to see in the result how well the selected examples would combine as a place 
setting. 

“In embarking upon the hard task of selecting the outstanding from the good, a 
logical first step seemed to be to ensure as wide a representation as possible of the 
industries whose goods have been exhibited in The Design Centre. In the final 
reduction to 12 examples, it was inevitable that some of those industries which 
were represented in our short list had to be dropped. The qualifications uppermost in 
our minds, however, were those of good appearance, sound workmanship, and suit- 


ability for the purpose and the particular market for which each article was designed.” 


The 12 designs together with the panel’s comments on each, can be seen overleaf . 
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Designs of the year 


Extracts from the panel’s 
comments on each design 
chosen 





i ‘Convertible’ bed settee 

DESIGNER Robin Day. MAKER S. Hille & Co Ltd. £68 1s 6d. 

“This convertible bed is as practical as any of its predecessors but 
has the added virtue of looking well during the day time. The 
conversion is particularly easy to operate and is mounted on 
chromium plated swivels. The metal skids finished in black 
enamel enable the bed to be moved easily and are set in and cut 
back from the face of the settee, which prevents them from being 
kicked. When the day bed is used as a bed the back provides a 
ledge for a book or cup of tea. It exemplifies the best in present 
day furniture design.” 


2 ‘Connoisseur’ wine glasses 

DESIGNER S. Fogelberg. MAKER Thomas Webb & Sons. From 1§s 6d. 
“Bearing in mind the marked increase in the popularity of wine in 
England, the judges felt that it was not inappropriate to select 
this plain but handsome set of table glasses. The generous bowls 
owe their elegance both to the studied simplicity of their shape 
and to the thinness of the glass. The excellent quality of the glass 
itself stands up to the severe test of these absolutely simple and 
yet sophisticated shapes.” 


3 ‘Rayburn’ convector fire 

DESIGNER David Ogle. MAKER Allied Ironfounders Ltd. 

‘This is an efficient appliance with a clean appearance which will 
fit appropriately into most surroundings. Its construction makes 
it particularly easy to fix and avoids the necessity of having 
separate grills for the convected air. It is available in more than 
one good colour.”’ 


4 ‘Flamingo’ furnishing cotton (‘Fotexurprint’ colour 8) 
DESIGNER Tibor Reich. MAKER Tibor Ltd. £1 3s 3d. 

“This curtaining material is one of a range which makes use of 
patterns discovered in quite ordinary sources through the imagi- 
native use of photography. The development of this technique 
for pattern making is applicable to a wide variety of purposes and 





materials, but depends for its success on both the technica! skilj 
and selective taste of the designer.” 

Whilst admiring this design Mrs Sampe felt there were many 
other British furnishing textiles of the same high standard. 


5 ‘Rotaflex’ lampshade (P O 200) 

DESIGNERS John and Sylvia Reid. MAKER Rotaflex (Great Britain) Lig 
£6 6s. 

“These lampshades show a very appropriate use of plastics ing 
relatively new field. They are made from a special cellulose acetate 
extruded in the form of a continuous tube or filament. The shades 
are formed by winding the filament on to a shaped former and 
then bonding the coils together; they are light, durable and easily 
cleaned with soap and water. The fresh and gay colours in which 
they can be produced create interesting possibilities for decorative 
effects. This particular shape would combine well with others in 
the range, which achieves a uniformly high standard of design.” 


6 ‘Impasto’ wallpaper (‘Palladio 2’ 44165) 

DESIGNER Audrey Levy. MAKER Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd 

£2 $s per piece. 

“From an industry which has shown much improvement recently 
the enterprising ‘Palladio’ range provided us with several possible 
candidates. We chose this example in preference to others which 
were either more spectacular or elaborate, because the most 
useful function of a wallpaper is to provide a background, and 
this background would be agreeable and stimulating in many 
different kinds of room.” 


7 ‘Pyrex’ ovenware (1049 and 1067) 1049 only shown here. 
DESIGNERS John D. Cochrane (Fobling’s chief designer), in conjunction 
with Milner Gray and Kenneth Lamble, of Design Research Unit. 
MAKER James A. Fobling & Co Lid. 9s 74 and 10s 1d. 

“These casseroles in heat resisting glass fulfil all the exacting 
requirements of domestic ovenware, whilst still retaining some- 
thing of the natural beauty of glass which make them attractive 
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additions to the dinner table. The smooth profiles facilitate clean- 
ing and washing up. The handles are sufficiently large and 
comfortable to ensure safe transit from oven to table, and the 
opposing curve between the handles of body and cover are 
shaped to allow for easy removal of the cover. Careful planning of 
unbroken surfaces and shallow rims creates a unity between 
casserole and cover and a form reminiscent of traditionally blown 


8 ‘Pride’ cutlery and flatware 

DESIGNER David Mellor. MAKER Walker & Hall Ltd. £4 (6-piece 
place setting). 

“This cutlery and plate possesses an elegance of style and an 
individuality of character which could only have developed from 
the careful consideration of the essential form of each article, 
coupled with a knowledge of the best of the past and a disciplined 
avoidance of those self-conscious departures from tradition 
characteristic of many contemporary designs. It achieves a 
universal appeal and would be equally suitable for formal or 
everyday occasions.” 


9 17-inch television set (CS17) 

DESIGNERS Robin Day (cabinet), J. E. Cope (circuit). MAKER Pye Ltd. 
£82 19s (stand £2 5s). 

“The well organised appearance of this set is evidently the result 
of co-operation between the designer and the firm’s technical 
staff. The colour chosen for the surround to the screen is not only 
pleasant in combination with other components of the set, but is 
also a good practical colour for preventing eye strain. The detail- 
ing of the lettering and knobs is so good that they become one of 
the main features of the design as a whole. This television set is 
one of the first to incorporate a printed circuit.” 


10 ‘Strawberry Hill’ tableware 
DESIGNERS Millicent Taplin and Victor Skellern. MAKER Fosiah 
Wedgwood & Sons Ltd. £32 17s (32-piece dinner set). 
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“This exceptionally fine example of a lithographed on-glaze 
pattern of strawberry foliage and fruit accords admirably with the 
classic shapes of the Wedgwood fine bone china which it decorates. 
The restrained colour and delicate execution emphasise the 
quality of the china.” 

Mrs Sampe disagreed with the panel and would have preferred 
an earthenware set with shapes and plain colours which she felt 
would be more suitable for a modern contempory home. 


12 ‘Melmex’ plastics tableware 
DESIGNERS A. H. Woodfull and John Vale of The Product Design 
Service, British Industrial Plastics Ltd. MAKER Streetly Manu- 
facturing Co Lid, for W. R. Midwinter Ltd. 7s 3d (cup and saucer); 
38 9d. (teaplate); 4s 3d. (bowl). 
“This melamine tableware has an agreeable surface and is made in 
a pleasing range of colours. Compared with some other plastics 
ware it is well weighted. We were favourably impressed with the 
positive location of the cups in their saucers, although the shape 
of the cups is very evidently derived from pottery where we would 
have been more pleased to find a form more in keeping with the 
robust character of the range. The thickness of the material used 
has been cleverly treated at the edges to give a more elegant 
appearance. While relatively expensive this service would be 
virtually unbreakable.” 

Mrs Sampe felt that the salad bowl does not reach the high 
design standard of the plates and that the base of the cup is too 
small for adequate steadiness. 


12 Imperial Axminster carpet (9600 colour 7 

DESIGNER Lucienne Day. MAKER Tomkinsons Ltd. {£2 18s 6d sq yd. 
“This design for a close fitted carpet was chosen because of the 
sparkle and contemporary character of its pattern which, on 
account of its scale, is admirably suited to the small sized house. 
The asymmetric disposition of the pattern and its colour make 
this an eminently practical carpet which will not show marks or 
wear in general use.” 





Retail prices include purchase 
tax where applicable 
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Pictorial Penguins 


ALEC DAVIS 
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PIERRE CLOSTEAMANN 
FLAMES IN THE SKY 


To A GENERATION that has grown up with Penguin 
books, any drastic change in their appearance seems as 
improbable as a redesign of Bank of England notes. 
But the improbable sometimes happens; our bank- 
notes have been redesigned, and now some Penguins 
also. The £5 note has gone straight from copperplate 
to soap coupon style: the Penguin operation has been 
more successful because at Penguin Books Ltd design 
is considered important by the head of the company* 
as well as other members of the staff; and there is a 
tradition of making use — good use -— of the services of 
competent designers. 

This tradition is maintained in the new pictorial 


* See ‘Patrons of Design: 6- Sir Allen Lane’; DESIGN March 1952, pages 
14-20. 


covers which now decorate potential best sellers in the 
Penguin lists. The publishers have succeeded in main- 
taining Penguin distinctiveness while adding the book- 
stall appeal of pictures and bright colours which their 
covers lacked before. 

It must have been a difficult task, and it is illumina- 
ting to see how it has been accomplished. First, 
Penguin Books Ltd called in a designer of repute and 
of wide experience — Abram Games, designer of many 
notable posters, the Festival of Britain symbol, BBC 
Television symbols, etc. Mr Games is retained as art 
director of the new pictorial Penguins: an appointment 
which in this case connotes the design of a standard 
format for the series, the design of a few of the cover 
pictures, and the commissioning and briefing of 
artists for the remainder. 

The Penguin symbol has been retained on fronts 
and spines, and a further link with the familiar non- 
pictorial cover designs is the use of Gill Bold and 
Gill Extra Heavy as standard typefaces for all the 
displayed wording on the pictorial covers. 

Working closely with Mr Games, Hans Schmoller, 
Penguin’s staff typographer, has drawn up a standard 
layout which all these covers follow -— a layout that 
determines the size and placing of all wording, the 
position of the picture on the front, and the relation- 
ship between printed areas and white space on front, 
back and spine. 

It is evident that, with this degree of standardisation, 
the artists commissioned by Mr Games are cover 
artists rather than cover designers. With some, this 


. ARLE STANLEY Ganowen 
THE CASE OF 
THE SILENT PARTNER 
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m tie might conceivably rankle; but it allows the artist to put 


nain- his best into his pictorial work: he does not have to 
00K- 4. draw any lettering, nor even leave space for any 
their except a single line of type well down towards the foot 
of the picture. And he knows exactly what the other 
nina- components of the design as a whole will be. It is 
First, intended that relatively few artists will be asked to 
> and produce Penguin cover pictures, so that they will work 
many on these often enough to become thoroughly familiar 
BBC with the requirements — atmosphere as well as dimen- 
aS art © sions. In their briefing it is made clear that each 
‘ment picture must reflect or illuminate the text of the book 
idard ~~ for which it is intended. Design for design’s sake is not 
cover encouraged. 
ig of This is not the first time that Penguin novels have 
had pictorial covers, but evidently the competition of 
Tonts rival paper-backs has caused Sir Allen Lane and his 
non- team to tackle the implied design problem more 
i and thoughtfully than before. This is no flash in the pan. 
ll the Though the pictures must add a copper or two to the 
production cost per copy, the standard Penguin prices 
oller, half-a-crown in most cases, 3s 6d in others) are being 
ndard maintained. 
t that Inevitably some of the designs are more successful 
3, the than others - among Abram Games’ own designs, for 
ation- example, ‘Clochemerle’ is delightful, ‘Flames in the 
front, Sky’ is ‘clever’ — but the variety of styles within a 
uniform framework makes these handsome books 
ation, natural collectors’ items. At 2s 6d they may become 
cover <#= rivals for the Christmas card; the pictures outside 
» this are at least as good, and the words inside are better. 


RIGHT All art work for pictorial Penguin covers is executed in the 
same size in which it is to be reproduced (seen here). This makes 
an exact comparison between original and colour proofs a good 
deal easier and discourages artists from introducing effects lost in 
reduction. At present the four-colour halftone plates are being 
made by John Swain and Sons Ltd. This cover was designed by 
Stanley Godsell. 


LEFT As gay as spring flowers, as sophisticated as orchids, the 
cover pictures shown here are the work of Abram Games (‘Cloche- 
merle’ and ‘Flames in the Sky’); Stanley Godsell (‘Murder is 
Easy’); David Caplan (“The Case of the Silent Partner’); Edwin 
Tatum (‘Whisky Galore’). 


of 


RIGHT This detailed layout for front, spine and back forms, in 
effect, a template to which the artist of each cover picture must 
conform. It imposes a discipline which might appear salutary 
or irksome according to temperament. Results indicate that it 
succeeds. 
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Stainless steel 


cooking pans 


MAKER The Prestige Group Ltd 
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Market 


Appearance 


DESIGN ANALYSIS 3 


J. BERESFORD-EVANS and L. BRUCE ARCHER 


IN THE THIRD of this series of articles a new range of 
good quality stainless steel holloware has been chosen 
for discussion in an attempt to discover some of the 
basic problems which affect the design of this type of 
household equipment. Questions concerning the choice 
of material, the type of construction used, the strength 
of the finished product, the way in which it stands up 
to normal household wear, the design of handles for 
comfort and safety, the attention given to appearance 
and so on, have been considered by the authors after 
extensive use in the home and some elementary tests. 
To carry out this work J. Beresford-Evans, the author 
of the previous articles in this series, has been joined by 
L. Bruce Archer, whose articles on ‘Design and Stress 


Analysis’ were concluded in the last issue. The manu- 
facturer has been given an opportunity to comment on 
the authors’ conclusions, and these are published in 
the right-hand columns below. The testing facilities at 
the authors’ disposal were those of the ordinary kitchen 
with the addition of a few simple measuring tools. As 
such they indicate a method of assessing a product’s 
value which might be adopted by any independent 
body concerned with advising consumers in their choice 
of household equipment. The need for such an organi- 
sation was stressed in ‘Home equipment on trial’ by 
Dorothy Meade, the fourth article published in DESIGN 
for May, pages 41-44, in the current series on ‘Con- 
sumer needs’. 





There are now several British makes of stainless steel 
pans on a market that had previously been almost a 
Scandinavian preserve, but with all the advantages 
there remain fundamental thermal defects of the 
material which are pre-occupying most makers. The 
usual method of overcoming them is to rely upon 
composite bases, using an outside layer of copper or 
aluminium to improve the rate of heat transfer. The 
prices of most stainless pans compare fairly closely 
with one another, and with those of copper pans which 
have unequalled thermal characteristics, though the 
latter are difficult to keep clean. 

A copper base may be allowed to discolour without 
inviting criticism, but the sides must be kept at a high 
polish, both for efficiency and for house-pride. Tin 
linings are too soft to maintain easily. Therefore 
stainless steel has such advantages in these days that a 
considerable drop in thermal efficiency will be accept- 
able. Market success, however, will go to the maker 
who can offer the best thermal palliative at a com- 
petitive price, combined with good behaviour in the 
sink and consequently attractive appearance on the 
kitchen shelf. 

In these respects a domestic market is far more 
sensitive than a professional one. For many years it 
accepted vitreous enamelled steel, because of the 
excellent cleaning qualities, although it burns easily and 
is virtually unusable on electric or solid fuel cookers. 
Aluminium is, by comparison, so good a conductor 
that the improved cooking and lessened risk of burning 
have offset its soft and absorbent nature which can 
make sink work a chore. 


If we now consider the ‘Prestige’ pans in relation to a 
market for a type of product that is still new and 


Prestige comments: 


4 Our copper bottom stainless pan is substantially cheaper than 
any other on the market, either imported or British made. Also 
our production method is entirely different from other makes 
because we electrolytically deposit the copper in place of heat 
application. 


“ 


Examples from the range of , 


‘Prestige’ stainless steel cooking 
pans. Top to bottom: 24 quart 
saucepan 71s 6d; 1 quart saucepan 
548 6d; 10-inch frying pan 71s 6d, 
lid 25s 6d extra; 14 quart 
saucepan 54s 6d; 8-inch frying 
pan 54s 6d. Prices are retail and 
include purchase tax. 
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In the home: cooking 


expensive, it is obvious that only a high standard of 
appearance and good quality can convert users from 
traditional materials. 

The flush copper base is delightful and whether it is 
bright or tarnished enhances the colour of the steel. 
The turn of the lip has more likeness to silverware 
than holloware. 

Pan handles are of two sizes that cover the range of 
pans well enough; but a single size of lid handle is 
used — being a 3}-inch bar in a spherical depression - 
for all sizes from 6 inches to 124 inches, which makes 
the smallest lids look overburdened with the handle. 

The plastics pan handle is pleasantly tapered in pian, 
and sets into the pan with a dog leg so that the hand is 
kept from accidentally touching the hot pan. Above 
this is a flat for the right or left thumb, but then the 
whole quality of design is stepped down by an ogee 
ridge across the top of the handle. This is not good 
ergonomic design but an enrichment — also used on the 
lid handle - appropriate enough on some products but 
hardly good enough here. The user’s main point of 
contact is through the handles, so that any applied 
enrichment is out of place unless it has a tactile contri- 
bution to make. 


The plastics handle appears to be well fixed to the 
pan but the pressed steel lug through which this fixing 
is made has an unfortunate shape. Visually it starts 
jerkily from the pan, and then is rounded off to com- 
plete its form so that the plastics handle has to make a 
new start rather than spring naturally from the steel 
anchor (like a column from its plinth). This lack of 
visual unity is re-affirmed by the unhygienic crevice. 
We suggest later that a sound aesthetic solution is to be 
found in a more logical production design at this point. 


All sizes of pans tried have been excellent to cook with. 
Burning, sticking, etc, hardly ever occur, and the hard- 
ness of the metal makes a spoon of wood or silver, or a 
steel palette knife, slide over the surface. A fork or a 
knife point will not dig in. The immaculate appearance 
is sO easy to maintain and so hard to disfigure that 
house-pride can relax. 

The lids fit well. The leaflet describes them as close 








Prestige comments : 


7 In order to achieve the self basting concept of the cover, the 
spherical depression cannot be reduced below its present size. 


Prestige comments: 


€ A handle was designed on ergonomic principles but the result, 
though true to the contour of the hand, was very ugly. We com- 
promised with a shape that we believe is both comfortable to hold 
and pleasant to look at. The ogee ridge on the cover handle is 
purely ornamental so that the handles have an intentional visual 
relationship. 





Prestige comments: 


a We humbly accept the criticism of the side handle ferrule and 
the resulting crevice. We are glad of the suggestion put forward 
later in the article and hope that something on these lines might 
be incorporated, though tooling costs necessitate our continuing at 
present with the original design. 
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In the home: cleaning 
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fitting to seal the juices in the pan: in use, of course, 
they lift over heat as will any other lid. The frying pan 
lid is especially deep flanged and will rise up to an 
absurd height, and we see no reason for such depth of 
spigot. Escaping steam often comes out by the handle, 
but the normal position of the hand is clear of this. 

The lids make indifferent strainers as so much water 
lodges in the spigot, but pouring from the pans is good. 
The pan handles are sufficiently long and well placed 
to enable a full pan to be moved with confidence. 

The most significant advantage however, apart from 
the general ease of cooking, is the widened range of 
cooking techniques. For instance, the large covered 
frying pan will produce roast potatoes of excellent 
quality. So might other pans, but then the immovable 
residue would discourage such a method. 


The stainless steel does not mark with boiling water, 
which is the bane of all aluminium pans in a hard 
water district. The base of the pan does not mark a 
ceramic sink when the pan is moved about during 
scouring. Burnt food does not adhere tightly. 

There is an efficient dirt trap where the plastics pan 
handle abuts on the metal part, but otherwise all surfaces 
are easy to get at. The recess within the lip of the lid, 
for instance, looks like a dirt trap but cleans easily 
owing to the comfortable radius. The handle of the lid 
can be turned, or completely removed, for thorough 
cleaning. This is no hardship, but a brass insert might 
have been used, for otherwise the moulded thread 
will have a shorter life than the lid as a whole. 

In general use the cleaning time requjred is only half 
that required for most other kinds of pan, and the 
result is most rewarding. Being a hard surface it does 
not scratch easily, and a scouring material like steel 
wool will slide across the surface, even without a soap 
lubricant, and has no tendency to bite in. 


So far as can be gauged, the side walls are -o18 inch 
thick and the base is ‘034 inch, so that we may assume 
‘016 inch or so of copper. The thickness of steel, which 
is probably adequate in the smaller pans, seems too 
thin in the larger sizes, leaving them structurally weak. 
Tests on the 7-inch pan showed that the sample de- 
formed under a 60-lb load applied to the wall of the 
pan when placed on its side — probably a sufficient 
margin for normal use. At 10 lbs cantilever load applied 
to the side of the pan opposite the handle, the pan wall 
distorted and the spot welded handle lug started to 
detach. This would seem to allow an insufficient 
safety margin above the weight of the pan when filled 
with a liquid. 

The pressed steel lug to which the plastics pan 
handles are attached, and which in turn is spot welded 
to the pan, appears to be unnecessarily costly on 
account of its parallel walls and the sharp radii at the 
corners. A tapered form with more generous radii, as 
shown in the diagrams on page 30, might be cheaper. 
By allowing the handle to spring from the flat area at 
the end of this proposed lug, a close butt joint between 
steel and plastics could be formed which would not 
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Prestige comments: 


+ The use of a brass insert in the cover knob was actually tried out 
in the USA as opposed to a non-insert construction and the 
incident of damage was so little improved that it was felt that the 
wiser course was to achieve the economy of straigh« moulded 
production without an insert. 


Prestige comments: 


« We attempted to take advantage of the inherent qualities of 
stainless steel, ie its strength and springback per thousandths of 
an inch and thereby reduce the total amount of unnecessary 
metal to be heated in the cooking operation. We believe the pan 
would never be required to stand up to a 60-lb load on the side 
wall during normal use. Stainless steel cleans so easily that it 
would not be necessary to exert a heavy force to hold the pan on 
the draining board while it is being cleaned. Unfortunately, the 
alternative cantilever test whereby the handle lug started to 
detach at 10-lb weight can only indicate that you have been 
furnished with a sub-standard pan. Our current production test 
requires that each time the welding fixture of the welding machine 
is set up it must produce a weld that will tear a patch of metal out 
of the side wall of the vessel without breaking the weld. Our test 
shows that this requires 200 in/Ibs applied at the end of the 
handle (equivalent to approximately 28-6 Ibs applied in the 
manner described in the article). 
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Technical: 
heat transmission 














Conclusions 


leave a crevice, as exists in the ‘Prestige’ pans, in 
which dirt can accumulate. 


The coefficient of heat transmission (BTU/sec/1 inch 
thickness/sq inch surface/°F) for copper is -004, and 
for stainless steel ‘0002, aluminium being -002. These 
figures are the bases for the traditional professional 
preference for copper pans (which lose some efficiency 
through being heavily tinned) and also account for the 
burning of spun steel enamelled pans, and for the 
compromise choice of spun and cast aluminium ware. 
Specific heat is of little importance except in the case of 
thick based aluminium pans where the pan itself may 
need a good deal of heating — copper and steel being 
about twice as good as aluminium. 

The ‘Prestige’ saucepans are dished, so that the 
bottom rests on a ring of contact; the 7-inch pan 
having 8 sq inches of contact, the remainder of the base 
area being ‘05 to ‘005 inch clear. This would have little 
effect on gas cooking but will tend to reduce the per- 
formance on a hot plate. 

Comparisons of performance were taken on a hot 
plate and on a large bunsen type gas ring, using the 
7-inch ‘Prestige’ pan, a spun aluminium pan of -020 
inch thickness, and a cast aluminium pan of ‘1 inch 
thickness. The two heat sources were not correlated, 
but the figures for each were averaged from a wide 
range of tests at different heat levels: 

Time taken to boil one pint of water: 


‘Prestige’ Cast aluminium Spun aluminium 
Gas ring 4m 4ms5ss 4miss 
Hot plate 3m 30s 4m 4miss 


The comparative high rate of cooking of the ‘Pres- 
tige’ on a hot plate can only be deduced from the 
imperfect contact made by the ground base of a cast 
aluminium pan -— the ‘Prestige’ ring of contact being 
true. The low performance of the cast aluminium on 
gas is presumably due to the weight of metal that re- 
quired initial heating. 

The frying pans are flat based all over, without any 
dishing. They could be expected to show marked con- 
vexity when heated — yet no instability is apparent on a 
hot plate. The handles withstood a moderate oven heat. 


Any final evaluation of a product will consist of an 
aggregate of advantages and disadvantages which each 
user must assess according to his individual means and 
requirements. With these pans it has been found that 
the use of stainless steel has enabled an unusual 
combination of efficient cooking and easy cleaning to be 
achieved. Criticisms of appearance and production de- 
sign have been made, and it is suggested that improve- 
ments of these details might give more value for less 
money. The thermal disadvantages of the material 
appear to have been overcome to such an extent that 
the pans give favourable cooking times compared with 
aluminium which, in itself, is a better conductor of 
heat. It seems, however, that in the larger pans this 
efficiency has been achieved at the expense of struc- 
tural strength, for in stainless steel the thermal and 
structural demands pull in opposite directions. 
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Prestige comments: 


+ Our own tests on cooking times vary only by a few seconds =~ 


from these. 


The Prestige Group sums up 

We welcome this type of discussion on consumer product 
design and believe the tests you have reported in your 
article are of value. It must be pointed out however that 
while we are anxious to produce the finest possible 
product, we must keep within a resaonable retail price 


and at the same time take into account purchase tax and ~ 


high distribution costs. The perfect saucepan would cost 
not 55s but 155s, and it would, of course, be impossible to 
sell at that price. 
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JOHN T. MURRAY 
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Directing designing 


The more heat is generated over the impending European free trade area the more we 
must temper our criticisms of designing in British industry. For some companies a 
radical change of attitude is needed along the lines put forward in the following article. 
Dr Murray is what he has prescribed for others: a design specialist on the board of 
directors. His work for ‘Whitehead’ fabrics is well known; his connections with 
‘Warerite’ laminates and ‘Spectrum’ fabrics were described in DESIGN for April and 


May. The case he argues rests solely on Britain’s need to compete successfully in a 


difficult new economic era. 


BUSINESS MEN are becoming interested in design. This 
is a heartening phenomenon but we must not get 
carried away. This does not reflect a sudden burgeon- 
ing of aesthetic sensitivity in the counting house; on 
the contrary it is a reflection of the efficiency of the 
counting house mentality. The commercial instinct 
behind the developing interest in industrial design is 
thoroughly sound. 

Britain founded her industrial greatness on her early 
lead in the industrial revolution and her extensive 
colonial markets. Both of these advantages are fast 
disappearing as the world industrialises and education 
does its work. Today we face a very difficult era; an 
era in which many of our competitors enjoy the 
temporary advantage of relatively low labour costs plus 
the efficiencies of modern plant and equipment. How 
are we, with our fifty million people who cannot feed 
themselves or their factories, going to retain, let alone 
increase, our high, welfare-state standard of living in 
the face of this deadly combination of low wages and 
high technology. The first answer is that we must 
develop even higher technology, and nothing should 
detract from the vital importance of this aim. But the 
speed with which modern technology disseminates its 
fruits and the ease with which the technologist himself 
can transfer his services, militates against the main- 
tenance of any considerable national corner in expertise. 

This is the fundamental reason why the shrewd 
business man is looking to design, for intuitively he 
has grasped a very important fact. Science is by 
definition a process whose achievements are identically 
repeatable, whereas art is the highly differentiated 
emanation of human personality. By bringing scientific 
process to his product the business man is only doing 
what thousands of his competitors can do; by getting 
an artist to design his product he is imparting a unique 
quality which defies comparison. The scientific appeal 
of, for example, a kettle is based on such simple criteria 
as capacity and efficiency of the heating element; 
criteria which can be discovered by elementary market 
research and met very easily by every kettle manu- 


facturer. The aesthetic appeal of a kettle is something 
between its designer and the ultimate user which 
cannot be measured but which is none the less real. It 
is a fascinating facet of history that British business 
men who in the nineteenth century sacrificed art to 
economics should now be turning to art for economic 
survival; that only in the era of its perfection are we 
beginning to recognise the limitations of the machine. 

So the British business man begins to see in design 
the key to achieving that differentiation of his product 
which will give him a decisive edge over his com- 
petitors at home and especially abroad. Surely from 
our rich history and cultural heritage and from our 
costly and widespread system of art education; surely 
from these advantages should come a stream of creative 
design which will enchant the world and baffle cheap 
labour competition. It should but it doesn’t. Both 
parties to the attempt to bring design into industry 
contribute to this failure. 


Ignorance in art schools 

First we must face the fact that the art schools are not 
doing their job. An art school has two main responsi- 
bilities; first to provide an environment in which the 
young artist can develop his instinctive abilities, 
becoming aware of the rich tradition he inherits and 
the creative spirit of his own age; and second to give to 
him the basic technical proficiency without which even 


= 





the greatest talent is handicapped. In fact the art 
schools, with a few outstanding exceptions, give us a 
blend of ignorance and incompetence which is quite 
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terrifying. Time after time the business man is shown 
portfolios of work which reveal an ignorance of the 
elements of colour, complete lack of appreciation of 
any shapes other than a few current clichés and a level 
of technique and presentation which is at best prosaic 
and at worst downright scruffy. The producers of this 
kind of work are invariably labouring under the 
delusion that they are divinely inspired artists who 
have mastered their craft. They will, without a blush, 
ask what a coal miner earns in a week’s toil in the 
bowels of the earth, for a badly drawn, plagiarist 
farrago of poster-paint some eight inches square. It is 
these extortionate incompetents who in their coffee 
bar pronouncements invariably dismiss business men 
as money grubbing morons. 

The real designers, almost invariably modest people 
devoted to improvement of every facet of their work, 
afford an inspiring and all too rare contrast. They do 
not plagiarise but they do continually refresh them- 
selves by contact with historical example and by 
foreign travel. They attend not only to the basic re- 
quirements of technique but to the details of presenta- 
tion and thus transmit an indication of their 
competence even to the aesthetically insensitive. Yet 
these worthy designers, grass roots of our industrial 
design renaissance, have some serious and legitimate 
complaints to make against the industrialist. They can 
point to countless examples of a good design being 
ruined by changes in shapes, colours and scale, after 
purchase by a manufacturer. They see their designs 
carried out in wrong materials or advertised and sold in 
the wrong setting. And with increasing and disturbing 
frequency these good designers are selling their work 
abroad, particularly in the United States where high 
competence in this field earns high rewards. 

The industrialist of course has his own difficulties. 
First, he has no basic capacity to distinguish a good 





artist from a bad one; his talents and training lie quite 
properly in other directions. Second, if he is lucky 
enough to find a good artist he will not know on which 
projects to use him. Third, assuming he manages to get 
the right artist working on the right project at the right 
time, he will have no means of ensuring that sensitive 
shepherding of the creative idea through the manu- 
facturing process which is essential if disastrous 
adjustments are not to be made by well-meaning 
technicians. Fourth, if by a miracle he has got a first 
class design produced for the right market at the right 
price level, he will not know the best way in which to 
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present it to the market. We are surrounded by gaffes 
in industrial design which amply illustrate one or a 
combination of these gaps in industrial technique. 
The situation has produced its obvious solution: a 
new member of the industrial team, the man trained as a 
designer who has become an industrialist. In America 
there are already many such experts; in this country 
they are growing in number as their importance is 
recognised. Like all new professions it is wide open to 
charlatans. Unsuccessful businessmen with slight pre- 
tensions to design training or sensitivity find it very 
easy tO pose as experts on design to their more able 
business colleagues to whom the whole subject is a 
mystery. Half-baked designers who know nothing at 
all about industry gaily accept appointments as design 
consultants with the same combination of ignorance 
and enthusiasm as bedevilled the early Crusades. The 
consequences are scarcely less disastrous. 


Management for design 
Yet in spite of these handicaps the outlines of a vital 
new profession are emerging. The minimum qualifica- 
tions are clear and the criteria of success established. 
First the members of this new profession should have 
passed through a recognised training in design. 
Architects have been particularly successful in this 
field because architectural competence necessarily in- 
volves practical as well as aesthetic gifts and training. 
This basic design training must be followed by several 
years executive experience in industry where the 
hazards and difficulties of commercial life can be fully 
absorbed. The essential criterion of success is that 
after all this design and commercial training and 
experience, our new industrial design expert should be 
a good enough business man to command a seat on the 
board of directors of any company. His greatest per- 
sonal talent must be a marked capacity to sell; to sell 
the commercial importance of design to his colleagues 
on the board; to sell to the artist the need to compro- 
mise at times with the technician and vice versa; and to 
sell to the firm’s customers an enthusiasm for the well 
designed product. He must be a decisive and yet 
reflective sort of person, clear in his own basic design 
convictions and yet ever open to new thoughts and new 
ideas. Above all perhaps he must be a person of 
courage and tenacity, for he who would bring design 
into industry will fight many long and lonely battles. 
As Britain moves into a difficult new economic era, 
design must play an increasingly decisive part in our 
industry. The outstanding examples of good industrial 
design which are beginning to trickle from our factories 
must become an irresistible torrent. Artist and tech- 
nician must be brought together in a new creative 
synthesis. Only if this is done; only if the artist knows 
he has a sympathetic and sensitive friend inside 
industry, and the industrialist is confident that he has 
an experienced colleague who can be relied upon to 
temper aesthetic inspiration with shrewd commercial 
judgment; only if such things be, can we unfold a 
prosperous future. In this task the industrial design 
specialist has the key role. 
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Bone china 


a modern approach 


THERE HAS BEEN considerable design development in 
the pottery industry during the past few years, and 
many new designs, both good and bad, have been 
produced. The days of being able to rely only on 
traditional patterns have gone, and manufacturers have 
found that there is a demand, both at home and abroad, 
for new and original designs, as well as for the better 
traditional patterns, for which there will always be a 
market. But for those firms that have built their 
reputation on traditional ware, it takes courage to 
embark on something very new, particularly if china, 
and not the more inexpensive earthenware, is the 
material used. 

One of the most successful of these new ranges, from 
the point of view of both design and sales, is the 
‘Queensberry’ ware in bone china, which was intro- 
duced two years ago by the Crown Staffordshire China 
Co Ltd. It was designed by David Queensberry, who 
was asked by the firm’s chairman, S. Sinclair Green, to 
produce a range of tableware “with a modern look’. 
Lord Queensberry worked closely with the firm’s 
technicians, modelling the shapes himself to produce 
the new designs; he points out that “‘the absolute free- 
dom and co-operation I was given have been an 
enormously helpful factor in producing the range’’, and 
adds “‘it is rare for a designer to find himself in this 
position”. Lord Queensberry has aimed to design a 
range of shapes that would not date, and that would 
lend themselves to various kinds of applied decoration. 
As well as the tableware, he has also produced vases and 
fruit bowls for the firm. His designs for this old 
established firm have a freshness and an originality 
which is often lacking in new designs for bone china, 
and Lord Queensberry can claim to have fulfilled the 
demands of his original brief, and produced a range of 
pottery “with a modern look”. A. GARDNER-MEDWIN 


Three patterns which have recently been introduced are illus- 
trated here; the drawings for ‘Musicalia’, Top, are by Tom 
Swimmer, and the decorations for ‘Lines’, and ‘Starburst’ are by 
Lord Queensberry. The patterns have been reproduced by photo- 
lithography. Dinner and coffee sets are also available in ‘Queens- 
berry’ ware. 
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E.R. ALLAN 


Precision 
instruments 
for 
engineering 


Quantity production in the engineering industry has created a demand for precision 





equipment of the highest standard. This article discusses the technical achievements 


of two British firms now among the largest producers of precision equipment in the 


world. Although careful attention is given to appearance the author suggests that 


design standards could be improved if trained industrial designers were called in. 


MEASUREMENT AND MANUFACTURE go together. The 
dimensions of a manufactured article must be estab- 
lished and checked whether its production processes 
are simple or complex. For simple jobs simple instru- 
ments are adequate — the rule, plumb line, and calipers 
have changed very little through the centuries. But new 
processes in quantity production have created a de- 
mand for measuring equipment of a more precise 
nature. The extraordinary progress made in the design 
of this equipment has been stimulated by the need in 
industry for more and more precise measurement by 
production and inspection gauges. This, in turn, has 
called for greater accuracy in reference gauges, until 
finally the verification of reference gauges has de- 
manded the highest degree of precision in determining 


ultimate standards of dimension. Thus, standards of 
accuracy, and new types of equipment that yesterday 
were the province of the research laboratory are 
today in common use in industry, and equipment now 


used by the manufacturers of precision instruments * 


has transformed the vague entity of one millionth of an 
inch into a practical reality. Such instruments have 
made possible not only the checking and practical 
application of past theorising, but the discovery of new 
and exciting facets of the science of mensuration. 
Precision equipment used in the engineering indus- 
try today may be mechanical, pneumatic, optical, 


electrical or electronic. But in spite of the marked pro- as 


gress made in this latter field, it is still perhaps in the 
third of these broad categories that the most advances 
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have been made in recent years. Many precision 
measuring devices made today for normal industrial 
uses incorporate lenses and prisms for a variety of 
purposes, and it can reasonably be said that British 
optical products are now unequalled anywhere in the 
world. For example in the face of keen competition, 
go per cent of the lenses used in the American film 
industry are produced by Taylor, Taylor & Hobson 
Lid, of Leicester, and again, many of the lenses made 
in Germany are tested on high quality British optical 
equipment manufactured by Hilger & Watts Ltd. 

The production of precision equipment depends not 
only on teamwork but on the ability and craftsmanship 
of each individual employed. Although it is of a diverse 
nature, covering many trades and processes, the manu- 
facture of this equipment has one common factor: the 
highest degree of precision is necessary, whether the 
worker is engaged in shaping metal, glass or wood. 

Working unceasingly to fine limits of precision im- 
plies an application to detail too often lacking in 
British industry generally. That this standard has been 
maintained is perhaps due to the structure of the 
individual firms; most of them, large or small (of the 
150 members of The British Scientific Instrument 
Manufacturers’ Association, 23 per cent employ less 
than 25 people) have retained a family business atmos- 
phere, and many of the senior craftsmen employed 
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have spent a lifetime in the service of one employer. 
Even in the case of the two manufacturers whose 
products are illustrated here, Taylor, Taylor & Hobson 
Ltd and Hilger & Watts Ltd, this family atmosphere is 
still apparent, although they have grown to be among 
the largest manufacturers of precision equipment in 
the world. 

The firms of Adam Hilger Ltd, and E. R. Watts & 
Son Ltd, were founded in 1874 and 1856 respectively, 
and each became well known for its products — the 
former for scientific instruments, the latter for survey- 
ing equipment. The two firms combined in 1948 to 
form Hilger & Watts Ltd, but the earlier background is 
still apparent in the practice of trademarking many of 
the products with the names of the original firms. The 
company now employs over 1200 people, and about 
half of its products are exported, the majority to hard 
currency countries. 

Taylor, Taylor & Hobson Ltd has had a high 
reputation since it first made optical measuring equip- 
ment in 1886. The firm now employs about 1000 
people, and has wide overseas sales; for example, over 
68 per cent of the sales of its micro alignment tele- 
scope, 8, have been to overseas customers, and of 
these more than 60 per cent have been sold to the USA. 
The appearance of the products of these firms in par- 
ticular, and of those from the industry in general, is on 


1 The turbine blade edge microscope is used to examine the 
shape of the leading and trailing edges of turbine blades, the 
shape under examination being compared with a master drawing 
mounted in the top holder of the instrument. The design of the 
machine as a whole and its various components have been 
expertly handled; the sculptural quality of the stand has been 
obtained by a careful study of the purpose of the equipment and 
the casting processes used in its manufacture. MAKER Taylor, 
Taylor & Hobson Ltd. 


2 The Watts microptic horizontal measuring machine has been 
designed for high precision measurement of small components. 
The construction of the instrument provides absolute rigidity, the 
main castings being of stabilised meehanite, and the visual effect 
of the design emphasises this stability. MAKER Hilger & Watts Ltd. 
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3 The Hilger absolute-length gauge interferometer has been 
designed for the measurement of gauges up to 12 inches long 
to an accuracy of 0000001 inch. The instrument is simple to 
operate and its shape is determined by the layout of the various 
lenses contained within the body. However, the design could 
perhaps have been improved by refinement or more careful mass- 
ing of the complex shape of the casing. MAKER Hilger & Watts Ltd. 


the whole carefully considered. Neither firm employs a 
person known by the title of industrial designer — and 
this is general throughout the industry; but the high 
degree of precision required combined with the back- 
ground of technical achievement in the industry creates 
the sympathy for processes, materials and functional 
requirements which is essential to the creation of good 
appearance in a product. 

Large items of precision equipment are not mass 
produced in the accepted sense of the word, and basic 
components are often varied to suit the customer’s 
specification. This again can complicate design prob- 
lems. The forms of certain essential component parts 
of precision equipment are arrived at by intricate 
calculation which determines their final shapes. In the 
same way, the massing of these parts, or the choice of 
materials, is often based on strictly functional re- 
quirements which leave little room for the exercise of 
aesthetic judgment. But it would be wrong to conclude 
that since this is the case, no thought need be given to 
the appearance of the finished product, since the final 
shape of an instrument in nearly every instance allows 
considerable choice of form, as in the design of cast 








4 This projection attachment for a profile grinder enables the 
operator to examine a form continuously as it is being produced. 
This may be done either through the microscope or by viewing 
the image on the screen of the projection attachment. The design 
of the equipment has been carefully considered, so that a pleasing 
and functional shape has been achieved. MAKER Taylor, Taylor & 
Hobson Ltd. 


bases, sheet steel protective coverings and stands, and 
many other similar components, all of which are more 
important visually than the carefully constructed 
working parts. Flabby curves and unsubtle radii are 
sometimes used — elementary details which could be 
remedied if an industrial designer were consulted 
at an early stage in the planning of a new product. 

Again, ill-considered trademarks and weak styling - 
fortunately rarely attempted — can degrade a respectable 
design, as pointed out on page 46. In this respect, 
Hilger & Watts Ltd has occasionally gone astray; for 
example the ‘TTs500’ profile projector, 10, has an 
unnecessarily heavy trademark repeated twice, and 
is decorated with chromium bands, which, to quote 
the manufacturer, are “purely decorative — they do not 
serve any functional purpose”’. It may well be that in 
cases such as this the attempt at enrichment was due 
to an awareness of the importance of appearance as a 
selling factor, perhaps through contact with the Ameri- 
can market. If this is so, it seems a pity that the aware- 
ness was not implemented by obtaining more effective 
advice on the design of the instrument. 

Instrument design is hampered in this industry by the 
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5 The turbine blade edge projector is a new piece of equipment 
designed so that the magnified image of the turbine blade can be 
compared with a trace printed on the projection screen. Attention 
to the design and detailing of component parts has prevented this 
large and complex piece of equipment from appearing clumsy 
MAKER Taylor, Taylor & Hobson Ltd. 


6 and 7 Spectrochemical analysis is now firmly established in 
industry for metallurgical use in the examination of samples to 
determine whether certain elements are present. This is done by 
comparing the spectra of samples with those of standard alloy 
samples. The first large quartz spectrograph, 7, manufactured by 
Adam Hilger Ltd in 1914, was exported to the United States 
where it is still in use, and it is interesting to compare the outline 
of this earlier model with that of the present instrument, 6. It will 
be seen that the design of the working parts has hardly changed, 
the recent model being enclosed to protect the more delicate 
components. The detailing of the later model, has a tendency to 
coarseness, particularly in the use of cover strips and mouldings 
to conceal the junctions between two parts of the base or cover. 
MAKER Hilger & Warts Ltd. 


8 The micro alignment telescope, shown here fitted with an 
optical square and adaptor, is intended for testing alignment, 
squareness, parallelism and the generation of plane surfaces; the 
basic telescope is adapted by the addition of various accessories. 
Close attention has been paid to the finish and detailing of the 
many intricate parts which make up the instrument. MAKER 
Taylor, Taylor & Hobson Ltd. 
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9 The Watts engineers’ universal microscope is a general purpose 
instrument for workshop and inspection use. It is made on a unit 
principle so that it can be built up from a simple microscope to an 
elaborate instrument by means of interchangeable accessories. 
The design is clean and simple and indicative of the instrument’s 
sturdiness and accuracy. MAKER Hilger & Watts Ltd. 


10 The Hilger “TTs500’ universal measuring projector was 
designed in 1946, and is still in production. Technically the 
product is excellent, but its appearance suffers from such design 
defects as the prominent trademarks and chromium accent lines, 
the clumsy lamphousing and generally bulbous shape. MAKER 
Hilger & Watts Ltd. 


11 The sweep optical square is used for setting or checking 
separate units of surfaces in a true plane, for example in the 
manufacture of delta wing aircraft. Although at first sight the 
instrument may appear to be overconsciously styled (particularly 
when one considers its use in the aircraft industry), a high degree 
of precision and finish has been achieved. MAKER Taylor, Taylor & 
Hobson Ltd. 
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bulk purchase of switches and knobs, and to a lesser 
extent, dials, many of which are unworthy of the use to 
which they are put. Having applied the most advanced 
scientific research to the production of an expensive 
instrument, it does not seem unreasonable that some 
thought should be given to the design of these small 
but vital components, so that they are not only efficient 
and comfortable in use but pleasant to look at. All too 
often the application of these items to the instrument 
results in a clutter of unrelated and seemingly ex- 
traneous detail. Electric motors in badly designed 
housings are another purchased item and these are 
often fixed to the surface of an otherwise well designed 
appliance. In some instruments the motor can be con- 
cealed within the instrument casing, but this is not 
always practicable. The alternative of demanding a 
reasonable standard of design from component con- 
tractors does not seem to have been investigated with 
any determination. 

In general, however, this industry has realised the 


12 The flying mike is used in rolling mills producing strip 
metal; variations in the thickness of the metal passing between the 
feelers of the gauge are indicated on a dial. Although the design of 
the gauge is well thought out, the meter on which the reading is 
shown is no more than a separately purchased dial in an un- 
compromising box. MAKER Taylor, Taylor & Hobson Ltd. 


13 The Hilger chekker projector, “TT 708’, an inexpensive piece 
of equipment, giving precision for high accuracy, is designed for 
use in the workshop or inspection department. Although the 
appearance of the instrument has been carefully considered, the 
lamphousing is loosely conceived and the variation in its surface 
finish unnecessary. MAKER Hilger & Watts Ltd. 


14 The ‘cube optical square’ represents design in its simplest form, 
and yet this piece of equipment is most satisfactory to look at and 
to handle. It is designed for use with the micro alignment telescope, 
and one example of its use 1s to check the squareness of a machine 
column or a spindle to a machine table. MAKER Taylor, Taylor & 
Hobson Ltd. 
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necessity for good operator-machine relationships and 
form, colour, finish and ease of cleaning are usually 
considered in the design of the instruments. The 
surface finish, generally brushed or spray painted in 
grey or green, is usually good, but it is doubtful 
whether the occasional use of gloss finish paint or 
bright chromium is desirable in a machine which is 
designed to be looked at closely for long periods. No 
British Standard specification exists to cover these 
points, although the British Colour Council has issued 
a colour card for machinery which has undoubiedly 
helped to weaken the former tradition of black lacquer 
and crackle finish. 

For the future, the industry’s executives are satisfied 
but not complacent. It is claimed that export successes 
are due to technical competence, but in a world of 
increasing sales resistance and forthcoming free trade 
agreements, it seems unwise to disregard the proven 
value of the all too frequently ‘missing technician’ - 
the industrial designer. 
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Packaging precepts 


and the trade designer’s practice 


The judges commenting on the British Paper Box Design Contest at the last ‘Packaging 


Exhibition’ pointed out that we cannot afford to be complacent about the progress of 


British packaging design. This article suggests the need for a new approach within the 


British packaging industry if there are to be significant improvements in design, for it 


is the industry itself, rather than the consultant designer, that is responsible for the 


majority of packs we see in the shops. 


HOWEVER DEEPLY we may care about what things look 
like, we are buying an increasing number of com- 
modities without ever seeing them at all. All we see is 
the package; and when we try a new product for the 
first time, we can only assess the value of the contents 
from the appearance of the container. Design is thus an 
important element in the marketing of products which 
are not, in themselves, designed. Groceries, dairy 
produce, toilet articles, drinks and confectionery are 
almost invariably packaged. With the advent of deep 
freezing, we buy vegetables and fish on the strength of 
a coloured picture on the wrapper. Even furniture is 
being packaged. 

With an estimated turnover of around £400 million, 
the packaging industry embraces not only containers of 
every kind, but also the raw materials from which they 
are made and the machines, largely automatic, which 
put the product into the package. The materials include 
paper and board, timber, glass, aluminium, tinplate and 
various plastics. The machines weigh, measure, count, 
fill and seal practically anything that can be put inside 
something else. It is not, therefore, an industry about 
which it is easy to generalise. But two broad statements 
can be made with some confidence. First, it is the 
function of a package invariably to protect, usually to 
identify, and often to advertise, its contents. Second, 
the packaging industry, while concentrating with toler- 
able efficiency on the function of protection, remains 
singularly unconcerned with that of advertisement. 


The package supplier’s standards 

The printed matter which appears on a carton, a 
wrapper, a tin box, a collapsible tube or a corrugated 
outer is put there while the container is being made. It 
is an integral part of the manufacturing process, and is 
conditioned by various technical requirements and 
limitations. Naturally, therefore, the package supplier 
has always been closely concerned with surface design, 
and it is a tradition of the industry that it should be 
produced by the supplier in his own studio. The 
customer’s requirements are transmitted by a traveller 
to the studio, ‘interpreted’ in the form of coloured 


sketches or dummies, and submitted to the customer 
for approval. No charge is made for this service, and 
most suppliers will prepare designs speculatively, on 
the chance of getting an order. Until quite recently, 
practically all package design for branded commodities 
was produced in this way; even today, the bulk of it 
still is. 

It can scarcely be expected that such a system 
should produce designs of a very high standard. The 
package supplier is concerned first to secure an order, 
and second to ensure that it can be executed profitably. 
In other words, the design must be adapted to the 
traveller’s estimate of what the customer wants, and to 
the technical limitations of the supplier’s plant. 
Whether it will help sell his customer’s product to the 
ultimate consumer - whether it is, in any effective 
sense, a good design — is a matter with which he is 
entirely unconcerned. As to any question of aesthetic 
merit, the packaging industry generally appears to have 
more important things to think about. 

There has, of course, been some progress in pack- 
aging, as reference to the article which appeared under 
that title in an earlier issue will demonstrate (DESIGN 
July 1955). Since the middle ’thirties, and increasingly 
during the last decade, package design has been 
recognised as an important element in marketing 
policy. Enlightened manufacturers are now prepared 
to spend almost as much on a package design, which 
will last for 10 or 20 years, as they do on a stand at a 
national exhibition, to last a fortnight; and the best 
British work in this field is certainly the equal of any in 
the world. 

This progress was neither inspired nor assisted by 


A distinctive package is still exceptional. The prevailing level of + 
design is reflected here in products selected during a brief shop- 
ping tour. The problem is far too large to be solved by consultant 
designers. Only the packaging industry itself - which produces 
the vast majority of designs — can effect improvement on any 
significant scale. 
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Packaging 





Most well designed packs that are produced today are the work of 
consultant designers. A few recent examples are illustrated here: 
The carton for Ever-Ready Razor Products Ltd was designed by 
Ronald Armstrong of Design Research Unit, the gin bottle label 
by THM Partners, the needle packs for the British Needle 
Company by A. R. Hundleby, the pack for nylon stockings by 
R. H. Talmadge Associates, the labels for Henty & Constable 
Ltd’s mineral waters by Norbert Dutton, the box for Secomastic 
Ltd by David Harris, and the ‘Kleenex’ pack by Lonsdale Hands 
Associates. 
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the packaging industry. It has been effected almost 
entirely by independent design consultants com- 
missioned directly by the manufacturer. At the outset 
the industry’s attitude to outside designers was one of 
resistance and obstruction, but little attempt was made 
to provide any adequate alternative, and the industry 
has now inevitably lost the initiative. 


The consumer’s new interest in design 

Meanwhile the consumer is becoming design con- 
scious. “The Observer’, reviewing the last ‘Packaging 
Exhibition’ at Olympia, remarked that while “the 
machines are fascinating . . . the majority of the end 
products are visually hideous”. Ernestine Carter, in 
the woman’s page of “The Sunday Times’, wrote “On 
a shelf by the sink . . . I face an unsightly row of boxes 
of soap powders, ugly tins of scrubbing powders, 
morbid-looking bottles of bleach and medical ones of 
ammonia. Why can’t these necessities be presented as 
attractively as the other furnishings of the room in 
which they must live?” This complaint is familiar 
enough in technical papers concerned with design and 
marketing, but surely it is significant to find it voiced 
in the national Press. 

It is, too, a salutary reminder that reviews of new 
designs can be somewhat misleading. Only the best is 
publicised, with no information as to what proportion 
of the whole it represents. Any optimism we may feel 
about the progress of package design is quickly tem- 
pered by the briefest shopping tour, from which it will 
be apparent that effective designs are outnumbered by 
at least 20 to one. It is the exceptional job that gets the 
publicity; it is only the exceptional job that is handled 
by a consultant. The bulk of the output is produced in 
the studios of the packaging industry and is the work 
of draughtsmen, copyists, adapters, of juniors — and 
seniors — with technical competence but few pre- 
tensions to taste or imagination. 


The trade designer and his client 

Inevitably the bulk of the output will continue to be 
produced by the industry. Even if every job would 
justify the cost of a consultant, there are not enough 
consultants. Moreover, industry is full of ‘designers 
who can’t draw’: the director, the sales manager, the 
advertising expert, who knows what he wants and is 
convinced that he knows what the public wants; all he 
needs is someone to carry out his own ideas. The 
studios of the packaging industry are in no danger of 
becoming redundant. 

Whether the tradition of speculative roughs will 
continue is another matter. A manufacturer who con- 
templates placing an order for containers can invite 
half-a-dozen suppliers to submit designs without 
incurring either cost or commitment. The aggregate 
cost of producing such designs may well exceed the 
total value of his order; one sketch is accepted, the rest 
represent a dead loss to their producers. 

This practice does no-one any good. The manu- 
facturer who accepts a design from a supplier deprives 
himself of the right to put the job out to tender, and so 
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buy at the keenest price. To obtain this order, the 
supplier will take one chance in six of pulling it off. 
Can it be wondered at that the work submitted has 
little merit ? And can the manufacturer suppose that to 
secure six alternatives is getting good value, when all 
six are worthless ? 

However, that is a political problem for the industry. 
The immediate practical problem is how to raise the 
level of its design output. The quality of design is 
equally important whether it is charged for, or pro- 
vided free and written down to sales promotion; and 
the first companies to recognise this will obtain a 
significant advantage over their competitors. 


Raising standards within the industry 

Any firm employing a design studio could, if it 
wished, effect an immediate and substantial improve- 
ment in the quality of its output. It is almost entirely a 
matter of leadership and imagination, both of which 
are lacking among the generation of studio managers 
who have been trained in the industry. The purpose of 
package design is to sell, and an understanding of 
marketing requirements underlies the successful de- 
signer’s whole approach to surface decoration and 
printing technique. This approach can be taught; and 
to engage a consultant for one or two days a week to 
coach the studio is an entirely feasible proposition. 

The quality of its design staff could also be easily 
improved. The industry complains bitterly (and not 
without justice) that art school students have an 
unrealistic attitude towards work, and little knowledge 
of printing. Inside the industry they soon acquire a 
mastery of technique, but quickly forget whatever they 
may have learned about lettering, typography and 
decoration; imagination often atrophies altogether. 
Intensive training within industry was shown to be 
practicable in engineering and other trades during the 
war; but training in design should not ignore the 
fundamentals of creative ability. 

The brightest students naturally seek work as 
assistants to established consultant designers or gravi- 
tate into advertising. Conditions in a printer’s studio 
are scarcely attractive; but it would not be very 
difficult to make them so. Training under the guidance 
of a well known design consultant would constitute a 
major attraction, and some improvement in the status 
of design staff would help considerably. Young de- 
signers should not be tied entirely to the drawing 
board. It is important to spend some part of their time 
in the shops, and at exhibitions of modern painting and 
typography, and to take some interest in fields of 
design other than their own. As an incentive, those 
making the best progress might even, occasionally, be 
sent abroad. It would be for the consultant to ensure 
that this more liberal attitude on the part of manage- 
ment produced results. 

The results could be dramatic. The humble, 
necessary studio could become a show piece in the 
modern plant. It is not cost that will defer this inevit- 


able development in the packaging industry — but only 
lack of vision. 
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Plastics sheeting at home 


MARIE-JAQUELINE LANCASTER 





Six-colour gravure machine in the works of Storeys of Lancaster. 
The machine is capable of printing both ‘Stor-Decor’ (single sided) 
and ‘Storella’ (double sided) sheeting in up to six colours for each 
design. 


UNLIKE MANY OTHER FIRMS with a steady market for 
their products, Storeys of Lancaster has set out to 
increase still further its reputation by considering 
design as well as technical quality as a vitally important 
sales factor. Storeys, originally famous for its printed 
oil-cloth and the pioneering of the rotary photogravure 
process, now claims to be Britain’s largest calendered 
film producer in the printed sheeting field. 

Although printing on plastics is by no means new 
vinyl sheeting has, until now, been thought of mainly 
as an inexpensive, if not inferior, substitute for more 
traditional fabrics in the home. And it is just this 
assumption that Storeys has been able to challenge. 

The first step was to give plastics sheeting a character 
of its own, and to make this character acceptable 
anywhere in the home — not just in the kitchen or 


bathroom. This has been done mainly by choosing 
enterprising modern designs for the firm’s multi- 
colour printing processes. To enliven their ‘feel’ all 
patterns are embossed in various textures: a secondary 
process which removes the rather unattractive flat 
shine characteristic of plastics sheeting. 

All original designs received or commissioned by 
Storeys are displayed in the studio at Lancaster, so 
that the reaction of trade buyers from home and over- 
seas and the firm’s own staff, can be tested before 
putting any design into production. Once a design has 
been selected sample lengths will often be printed in 
many different colourways, before choosing the final 
and necessarily smaller colour range. 


Designing for competitive markets 

Storeys’ chief designer does not rely entirely on the 
work of his own department, or on other British de- 
signers, but constantly travels abroad in search of 
ideas and designs. The foreign 
markets are extremely competitive and it is only by 
seeing what other countries are producing or buying, 
and using the work of artists from all over the world 
that Storeys is holding its own so well in this field. At 
the recent Frankfurt ‘Spring Fair’, Storeys’ newest 
product, ‘Storella’, caused great interest. ‘Storella’ has 
the same pattern on both sides, or an alternative folk 
weave on the reverse as in I. 


stimulating new 


But Storeys is better known for its thinner sheeting, 
‘Stor-Decor,’ 2, 3 and 4, which is exported under the 
name of ‘Storeen’ and is a single-sided print. This 
is produced in both opaque and translucent qualities, 
with several alternative embossed finishes. The choice 
of designs and colourways is extensive and the level of 
design itself is considerably higher and certainly more 
advanced in the modern sense than it was even a year 
or two ago. There are small diaper patterns, stripes and 
large spots, florals and light-hearted representations of 
household gadgets, outdoor scenes, etc. These more 
adventurous patterns have helped the material to over- 
come the early prejudice against plastics for curtaining. 
In addition the sheeting hangs well, needs no turning-in 
or hemming (only a length of curtain tape sewn across 
the top), and it can be wiped clean with a damp cloth, 
no ironing being necessary. 

It is encouraging to see that a firm such as Storeys, 
founded over a 100 years ago and famous for its colour 
printing, does not rest on its traditional laurels, but 
leads the way in adventurous design in order to widen 
the uses for plastics in the home. 
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1 ‘Moonwaves’, a new fabric in the ‘Storella’ range of double- 
sided printed plastics sheet for curtaining. Three colourways for 
48-inch material. Prices per yard 6s 11d — 7s 6d. 


2 ‘Tremens’, 3 ‘Khandahar’ and 4 ‘Strangeways’: three examples 
from the ‘Stor-Decor’ range of singl2-sided prints. These plastics 
sheets are sold for curtains, cushions, toilet bags, aprons. Three 
colourways. Prices per yard (36-inch) 2s 9d - 2s 11d; (48-inch) 
3s 6d — 3s od. 
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NOEL CARRINGTON 


The illustrations have been chosen to 
show a variety of trade marks and 
nameplates; no reflection is intended 
on the basic design of the products 
illustrated. 
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1 The lettering on the electric fan is excellent; it is repeated or 
the packaging and advertising material, and forms part of th 
firm’s house style. MAKER H. Frost & Co Ltd. 


2 A raised chromium name plate on a cabinet designed for easy 
cleaning is out of place, even in a less stylised form than this 
trade mark. MAKER Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co Ltd. 





First impressions 


ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS contributors to DESIGN have 
emphasised the effect of nameplates and trade marks on 
the appearance of manufactured goods. The maker’s 
name on motor cars, for instance, has been the subject 
of some criticism. Indeed the excessively streamlined 
lettering now in fashion is often practically illegible. In 
‘What’s in a nameplate’ (DESIGN October 1950) J. 
Beresford-Evans devoted an interesting article to the 
techniques available for nameplates — etching, sand 
casting and so forth — showing that there is now a wide 
variety of methods, all capable of great refinement. 

At present too many products which have been 
conscientiously designed and even restyled are spoilt 
by ill considered nameplates. It might be claimed by 
the makers that the name or trade mark is only super- 
ficial and does not affect the functioning of a machine in 
the slightest degree. This may be true; but the design 
of a nameplate may easily affect the sale of a machine 
because of the impression it conveys in a retail store or 
to an exporting agent. Moreover why take trouble with 
the essential design if it is then to be defaced with 
incongruous and wholly inappropriate lettering ? One 
must assume that in most instances no competent 


industrial designer has had a hand in it or, as I often 
suspect, the trade mark has been superimposed at a 
later stage. 

The most offensive nameplates fall into three general 
categories. The first is the distorted lettering, com- 
monly to be seen on machine tools, which some trade 
printer fashioned a century ago into a trade mark. It 
may originally have been used on a letterhead and has 
now been elaborated into a metal casting. The second 
includes a fussy over-designed confection of scrolls, 
crests and emblems, which is seen at its worst on 
racing bicycles. The third is the slick chromium plated 
lettering that insists on its modernity, generally to be 
seen on washing machines and kitchen accessories. 
These various categories of disfigurement reflect the 
transition through which our national industries are 
passing, from the rather proud ‘take it or leave it’ 
attitude of the older industrial Britain to the very sales 
conscious light engineering firms of the trading estates. 
The same contrasts can be seen in the design of the 
factories themselves and in their letter headings. For 
our national reputation it is certainly time second 
thoughts were given to first impressions. 
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3 The trademark on this machine 
tool, with its distorted lettering, is 
typical of many cast metal plates. 
MAKER Coventry Gauge and Tool 
Co Ltd. 


4 The lettering on this machine tool 
designed and produced by the 
manufacturer for use in the firm’s 
factories is distinctive, legible and 
not too obtrusive, although the 
abolition of capital letters has little 
to recommend it. MAKER Olivetti Ltd. 


5 This firm’s design standards are 
generally high, so that one regrets 
the use here of a too ingenious trade 
mark and ill matched type. MAKER 
Hoover Ltd. 


6 The lettering on the ‘Bissell’ 
carpet sweeper is clean although the 
capitals are somewhat overspaced. 
MAKER Halex Division of the 

British Xylonite Co Ltd. 


7 In the ‘Spearior’ tenon saw the 
trade name seems repeated 
unnecessarily and the engraved 
pattern over elaborated. MAKER 
Spear and Jackson Ltd. 


8 The Royal Warrant, 
conventionally stamped on these 
glaziers’ knives, is in right proportion 
to the size of the tools. MAKER 

Joseph Rodgers & Sons Ltd. 


9 The nameplate is over styled and 
not well placed on the handle of this 
power tool. MAKER S. Wolf & Co Ltd. 


10 The trade name is well integrated 
with the basic design of this portable 
power tool although the actual italic 
script is coarse and not too legible. 
MAKER Desoutter Bros Ltd. 
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THERE WAS A TIME when a designer, if he wanted the 
atmosphere of ships, hung a souvenir helm on the 
wall and largely left it at that. Today, the trend is 
towards the clean, warm comfort of natural looking 
timber used constructionally and allowed to show. 
Although the modern ship probably has no more wood 


in it than the average modern building, there is some- 
thing about timber which most discerning eyes find 
appropriate to shipping matters, and enjoyable. 

The Orient Line, the most design conscious of all 
big shipping firms in this country, has used oak and 
teak for the ‘atmosphere materials’ in its new London 
passenger booking office in Cockspur Street. The 
architect who was responsible for the scheme, John 
Wright, volunteers that there is nothing “‘fashionable 
or slick” about the result. The aim of the design and 
materials used, he says, is durability. But there is more 
to be said about it than that. The big display window — 
said to be the largest sliding window of its kind in 
London — with the tongued and grooved wood-faced 
facade around it and the long, low, vaguely ship-like 
interior have achieved a smart, contemporary character 
between them which will help to confirm Orient’s 
position as the design leader in its industry. To those 
who feel that it could all have been a little more 
exciting, the architect replies that it has dignity, which 
he feels befits an old established shipping firm. 

Because of his past experience of design for shipping, 
the Orient Line called in Mr Wright to assist the archi- 
tects responsible for the whole of the multi-storey 
building in the design of the street level floor. He had 
worked in partnership with Sir Hugh Casson on 
interiors for the Royal Yacht ‘Britannia’ and had de- 
signed the special staterooms for the most recent Orient 
ship, ‘Orsova’. Mr Wright decided to keep something 


ALEXANDER BARRIE 


Shipshape 
ashore 


The Orient Line’s new 
London booking office 


of the ship interior feeling about these new offices. 
For this reason the ceiling was lowered and the floor 
space was planned in two areas, making an L-shaped 
plan which separated first and tourist class passen- 
gers. 

In the tourist area, forming the longer arm, all wood- 
work is natural oak with a waxed finish. The short arm 
of the L, where first class passengers sit in greater 
pomp to discuss their travel problems individually 
with booking clerks, uses polished teak, thick carpeting 
and costly modern curtains to create an atmosphere of 
privacy and comfort. 

The Orient Line’s aesthetic eye, sharpened by the 
presence on its board of Sir Colin Anderson, would not 
allow the use of advertising posters. The pale blue 
walls are therefore bare of ornament except for a group 
of brass-framed Dufy lithographs which sit effectively 
near the entrance. Among the Orient staff, the new 
office is popular. In the past, three parts of the fare 
booking operation were separated. First class and 
tourist bookings were made in the same building in 
Cockspur Street, but on different floors; the migration 
department was in Kingsway. Now all are together and 
on the same level. A spokesman for the senior staff 
rated the new environment as “very pleasant”. No 
tests have been made, but there is a strong belief that 
productivity and accuracy have increased. There appear 
to be no design criticisms from employees; but one 
minor planning grumble is that passengers could have 
been given a little less circulation space and office staff a 
little more. 

Orient’s new offices will help to enhance Britain’s 
reputation for design in shipping matters. Since this 
country is still the world’s biggest builder of passenger 
ships, it is an important service. 
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A view of the first class booking area with the waiting area on the 
left. The woven curtains in special colours are by Warner & Sons 


The waiting area is defined by the carpet. The low table, specially 
designed by the architect, has a screen printed pattern in “Ware- 
rite’ edged with teak and supported on an ebonised underframe. 








Ltd and provide a dominant feature. The painting of the column 
on the left adds richness to an otherwise bleak feature 


The oak cashier’s office with sliding windows shown on the right 
flanks the tourist area. The specially designed brass framed clock 
has a traditional nautical appearance. 








MARGHANITA LASKI 


5° 


Consumer needs 5 


In the first article Marghanita Laski sets the stage on which both government and industry 


should play decisive roles before a restive audience. She is followed by Elaine Burton, MP, 
who, in a letter to the Editor, reinforces the need for a consumers’ advisory service. Finally, 
as a sample of the assistance manufacturers might receive from such a body, Vera Colebrook 


writes on products designed to prevent accidents in the home. 


MARK, LABEL AND ASSESS 


No DOUBT ALL GOOD ISSUES became boring before they 
were brought to a successful conclusion. It is astonish- 
ing how much interested parties can find to say against 
even the best of issues, and Britain must have been 
thoroughly bored before chimneys were swept by 
brushes not boys, and slavery abolished. I am myself 
immensely bored with the whole subject of consumer 
protection, while convinced it is a thoroughly ‘good 
issue’ and determined to plod on doggedly towards it 
until we get it. 

To say, briefly, why I think it is a good issue: 
because it is insane to buy anything for a purpose unless 
you know it will serve the purpose you are buying it 
for. Nobody but a domestic consumer is expected to do 
this. No manufacturer, no wholesaler, no retailer 
would accept a position in which he had to buy what he 
needed without knowing that what was needed would 
be done by what was bought. It is so apparent that 
this must be true for domestic consumers too, that I 
cannot but be convinced that the reluctance to establish 
consumer protection in Britain arises from the fact that 
too many people are making too much money out of 
the unprotected consumer. ““The British housewife is 
perfectly capable of making her own judgments,” such 
people cry defensively, and this is a lie. No untrained 
person can judge the nutritive values of foods, the illu- 
minative qualities of light bulbs, the durability, fade- 
ability, inflammability of fabrics, particularly of new 
synthetic fabrics. Technology has taken consumer goods 
far beyond the capacities of untrained judgments. 


Marking, labelling and assessing 

Nor can shoppers possibly become experts in as many 
subjects as there are kinds of goods to buy. What is 
needed is not training (or, indeed, instinct) but informa- 
tion, and I suggest that there are basically three kinds of 
information that people need — marking, labelling and 
assessing. 

A mark, which would serve the same purpose as the 
wartime Utility mark, is the most essential need. A 
mark on consumer goods that came up to established 
standards would serve as a measure of protection to the 





most ignorant shopper who needs to do no more than | 
insist on marked goods, knowing that if marked goods | 
failed to give the promised performance, redress would 
be available. 

Informative labelling, such as Rosetta Desbrow in 
DESIGN for March described as obtaining in Sweden, 
demands more from the shopper. He or she has got to 
be able to read and understand and, if labelling became 
sufficiently widespread, probably to learn a new sym- 
bolic language. But good labelling intelligently _ read 


does provide a means of making qualitative judgments q 


at the point-of-sale. While marking makes no dis- 
tinction between the just-good-enough and the very- 
good-indeed, labelling supplements this basic informa- 
tion, thus enabling the shopper to choose more nearly 
what is suited to his needs. 

Finally assessing, as done by the American con- 
sumer organisation Miss Desbrow so ably described, 
where an informative magazine acts as a shopping 
guide, telling the shopper what is positively bad as well 
as what is positively good, what is positively eco- 
nomical as well as what is positively wasteful. Here, as 
in America, such a service is likely to appeal only to the 
better educated shoppers, but for these it does supply 
what is needed to make shopping an interesting craft 
instead of a frustrating bore, to provide the buyer of 
necessities with as good a service as is already available 
for the buyer of such luxuries as books, gramophone 
records and theatre tickets. 

There is, however, an important distinction between 
reviews and the information provided by a consumer 


research service. The latter does not deal with questions “% 


of taste. What it deals with are questions of efficiency 
which must be answered before taste comes into play 
at all. With those necessary tools — the facts — the 
shopper is equipped to exercise taste in relation to his 
own needs; without them he is not equipped to do 
anything at all but succumb to persuasive advertising - 
and this, of course, is what all the arguments against 
informing consumers are based on. 

But one day, if we peg away insistently enough, 
these arguments will be shown up for what they are, 
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and against that day we must be considering what 
would be the most efficient means of providing the 
necessary protection. 

Miss Desbrow has outlined what could be available. I 
shall refer only to some of the means that might meet 
the need as I see it. The three methods I have sug- 
gested — marking, labelling and assessing — all depend 
on one thing, that there should be tests universally 
accepted as valid against which performance can be 
gauged. It seems to be clear that to establish such tests 
for consumer goods, as they are already established for 
industrial products, is the proper job of the British 
Standards Institution. Some such tests it has already 
established and the institution is, indeed, charged with 
the task of increasing their number with the co- 
operation of the appropriate industries and, where 
satisfactory standards are established, to permit and 
encourage the use of its kite-mark on such goods. 


Protection of public essential 
Sufficiently widely applied, the BSI kite-mark could 
certainly fulfil the first need I have instanced, that for a 
universal mark. There are at present snags in the way 
of such marks being widely established quickly enough. 
My own private belief —- and I must emphasise that it is 
my private belief — is that it is wrong to make public 
demand a pre-condition of setting up standards. I see 
the task as a necessary protection for the public rather 
than as a privilege, as much a necessary protection as a 
sticker saying ‘poison’ on a bottle of carbolic acid. As I 
have said, marking is the basic protection for the most 
ignorant shoppers and these cannot fairly be expected 
to demand anything at all. 

For labelling, I do not see that we can do better than 
adopt the Swedish method, and this again demands the 
existence of standards on which labels can be based. 


For assessing, the American model could hardly be 
bettered, and here again, standard tests are a pre- 
requisite of valid assessments. 


Freedom to criticise: who pays? 

It would certainly seem, then, that behind all con- 
sumer protection lies a basic job for the BSI, the setting 
up of valid standard tests and this, in relation to con- 
sumer goods, is a responsibility the BSI is well aware 
of. It must, however, be remembered that British 
standards can be set up only with the willing co- 
operation of most manufacturers in any industry con- 
cerned. Whether such co-operation will be forthcoming 
quickly enough to satisfy the demands of an increas- 
ingly vocal body of consumers remains to be seen. If it 
is, then much if not most of the whole job could be done 
by the BSI. If it is not, then, as Miss Desbrow has 
pointed out, there are other possibilities. For the asses- 
sing part, for instance (and let it be pointed out that, 
with proper organisation, libel is not a danger to be 
feared) there might be the newly formed Consumers’ 
Research Association or some other such private body, 
though it is hard to see how any such organisation can 
survive without public money - and public money 
usually means strings. Perhaps some kind of trust 
might be set up to do this job, whether the money be 
provided by government, or by industry, concerned, by 
its own admission, only to serve its customers. 

But if customers are not satisfied - and soon — in 
their reasonable demand for necessary information, it 
is possible to envisage an emotional reaction against a 
large part of the whole structure by which goods are 
offered for sale. Myself, I feel such a reaction already. 
It is astonishing how much it is possible to do without 
when you positively abhor the methods by which you 
are now encouraged to buy. 


SETTING UP AN ADVISORY SERVICE 


Elaine Burton, Member of Parliament for Coventry South, writes on the role of government 


in protecting the buyers of domestic goods. 


sIR: May I congratulate you upon the excellent series 
of articles on ‘Consumer Needs’ which I have read 
with much interest. In view of the last sentence in the 
introduction to ‘Advice from the experts’ (DESIGN 
March page 40), I would like to send this letter for 
comment from your readers. The sentence asks: 

“Has the time come for a comprehensive consumer re- 
search programme at the national level?” 

Yes, I am sure it has. Equally I am sure that the 
American model is not the answer here. While visiting 
the United States in 1948 I had some opportunity of 
studying Consumers Union and, although commending 
what had been done — far in advance of anything 
achieved in Britain — I stressed in the House in 1950 
what seemed to me to be a great drawback: the appeal 
was to the middle-income group. Indeed, Consumers 
Union members replying to a questionnaire in 1950 
had an average income of $6,000. 
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I fear that the recently formed Consumers’ Research 
Association will have the same drawback in this 
country. Having these examples in mind I do not 
believe that the answer lies with an organisation 
financed by individual subscription. 

Useful consumer work has been done here by many 
associations for some time and tribute must be paid 
particularly to the Retail Trading-Standards Associa- 
tion and to the British Standards Institution. I believe 
that it was only the efforts of the former plus publicity 
in Parliament between 1952 and 1955 which induced a 
change of approach by the Government; and which 
afterwards led to the setting-up by the BSI of its 
Advisory Council and, subsequently and currently, of 
its Associates’ Scheme. 

While supporting this effort of the BSI, because it is 
the best yet for the ordinary consumer, I do not think 
it is the answer. However independent the institution 
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Consumer needs 5 


Further correspondence on 
‘Consumer Needs’ is on page 65. 


VERA COLEBROOK 


§2 


wishes to be we must remember that one third of its 

income is derived from industry. 

What is required is a powerful publicly financed 
body which will co-ordinate all work now being done, 
which will undertake tasks such as outlined in your 
articles and which will be exclusively concerned with 
the protection and promotion of consumer interests. 
The functions of this ‘Consumers’ Advisory Service’ - 
as I have always called it - would include the following: 
1 It would be the national centre for receiving com- 
plaints from individuals and organisations about 
goods bought and sold in shops. 

It would be empowered —- in place of the Board of 

Trade - to initiate prosecutions under existing 

legislation wherever this may be called for. 

3 It would advise the Government as to further 
measures that may be necessary for the protection of 
consumers, including what quality standards are 
needed. 

4 It would operate a testing and rating service, making 
use of the many first-class laboratories and testing 
houses in operation today, and make known the 


N 


results to a mass audience. 


DESIGNING FOR SAFETY 





5 It would publicise the marks and quality standards 
already agreed to and make known to the public 
what legal safeguards exist. 

6 It would work closely with the BSI, the consumers’ 
councils in the nationalised industries and the various 
voluntary bodies, exchange information with them 
and generally help them with their own work. 

Publicity would be one of its most important tasks. 

It would have to ensure that its own reports and advice 

on goods did reach that mass audience mentioned in 

point 4; that means using the media of radio, tele- 
vision and the Press. To make this effective I still 
believe that our laws of libel might have to be amended. 

That is a job for Parliament. 

How this service would fit into the structure of 
government lies outside the scope of this letter. 
Obviously, since it would be publicly financed some 
minister must be made responsible bearing in mind 
the essential factor that this Consumers’ Advisory 
Service has as much power and independence as 
possible. 

ELAINE BURTON 
House of Commons, sw 


“Dangers due to bad design and maintenance of the fabric of the house, faults in facilities 


provided for washing, cooking and heating, the choice and arrangements of furniture, the 


design of, or misuse of, domestic equipment and appliances, and inadequate lighting” were 





quoted as the causes of many accidents in the home, in a lecture on ‘Home Safety’ , given at 
the Royal Society of Arts recently by Major-General B. K. Young, director-general of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents. Major-General Y oung’s conclusions are 
borne out in a report on ‘The Prevention of Burning Accidents’ , published recently in ‘The 
British Medical Journal’. This was prepared by Dr Leonard Colebrook and his wife Vera 


Colebrook, in collaboration with the Medical Research Council’s burns research unit at the 


Birmingham Accident Hospital. Mrs Colebrook has written the following note for DESIGN 


pointing out a few ways in which manufacturers could co-operate in providing safer 


equipment for the home. 





EXPERIENCE HAS PROVED that while the basic cause of Few makers of fire surrounds leave two tiny holes F 
most home accidents is carelessness, bad design in between tiles or bricks, so that hooks can be inserted, r 
household equipment is undoubtedly sometimes a and householders hesitate to drill holes later for fear of f 
contributory factor. damaging the surround. 

For example, unless a fireguard can be firmly hooked Adequate supplies of efficient guards, 1, conforming . 
to the fire surround, children may remove it, or the to the new BSI standard for fireguards for solid fuel I 
elderly may stumble or faint and knock it aside. Many _ fires (BS 2788:1956) are not likely to be on sale before I 
serious burning accidents also occur because most next winter. In the meantime, much could be achieved é 


types of guard must be removed to refuel the fire; too 
often the guard is not replaced because the mother’s 
attention is distracted. Yet of 26 guards on sale in a 
London store recently only three had the two hooks 
that are essential if the fireguard is to be fixed to the 
surround, two had one hook, 21 had no hook. None 
had a door through which the fire could be refuelled. 


if a suitable length of expanding curtain wire and two 
strong eyelets could be sold with existing guards. By 
this means the guard could be held securely to the 
surround by the wire stretched tightly from one side of 
the fireplace to the other round the front of the guard. 
Again much suffering would be prevented if textile 
firms could abandon the use of flammable finishes, 
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particularly on non-flammable fibres, and also if the 
makers of textiles which are unlikely to cause extensive 
flame burn injury would label them accordingly. 
Designers of teapots could help to minimise the 
severity of some scalds. Usually when a teapot is 
pulled from the table the lid falls out, so that the child 
receives a cascade of scalding liquid over his face, head 
and shoulders, perhaps into his eyes. If the lid re- 
mained in place, 3 and 4, he might escape with a scald 
from the spout alone — painful but not dangerous. 
Many coffee pots (and some teapots) tend to be top 
heavy when full, and are therefore liable to be knocked 
over more easily than are pots with a broad base, and 
the use of electrically heated coffee pots with flex is 
growing. The marketing in this country of the jug 
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1 This guard, developed by the Women’s Advisory Council on 
Solid Fuel, complies with the new British Standard for fireguards; 
it can be fixed to the surround and once in position it should not 
be necessary to remove it. 


2 A jug holder patented in New Zealand. Although crude in ap- 
pearance this device is particularly useful where electric jugs with 
a dangling flex are put on the table. 


3 and 4 Two methods of preventing the lid from falling out if a 
teapot is upset: a plastics stand, made in Germany, with elastic 
attachments which are stretched over the lid to keep it in place, 3; 
and a teapot with a lid with two lugs, 4, made by Royal Worcester 
Porcelain Co Ltd. 


§ This attachment, which can be fixed to most types of cooker, 
minimises the risk of scalds. DESIGNER Joseph Kraven. MAKER 
Crayleigh Safeguard Products Ltd. 





holder, patented in New Zealand, 2, would safeguard 
children who are likely to pull on a tablecloth or a flex. 

A saucepan with a handle heavier than the bowl is 
always dangerous, for it can too easily topple over, 
especially on a gas cooker top. Unfortunately this is 
precisely the kind of saucepan most used to heat milk 
in a house which contains young children. 


These few comments are merely intended as a basis 
for discussion in the industries concerned; and also to 
indicate that burn and scald accidents in the home can 
never be prevented by propaganda, posters and 
pamphlets alone; nor does the responsibility for pre- 
venting accidents lie only with parents. Designers, 
makers and retailers of household equipment can defi- 
nitely create, or minimise, opportunities for accident. 
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Sweden 


ARTHUR HALD 





1 Stoneware vase by Berndt Friberg. 
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Overseas Review 


Gustavsberg: design policy in a community 


The combination of hand craftsmanship and design for 
quantity production is the basis of a unique design policy 
which extends far beyond the products of this Co-opera- 
tive owned factory to the planning of the workers’ com- 
munity and the education of the firm’s customers. 


WHEN THE EDITOR OF DESIGN, after a visit to Gustavs- 
bergs Fabriker, asked me to write about the design 
policy of the company, I had not been working at 
Gustavsberg for more than a few months. I accepted, 
however, with pleasure, because I had from the out- 
side — as editor of ‘Form’ — been watching for 10 years 
what came from Gustavsberg, and because I was, and 
still am, rather curious as to how good design really is 
created. 

There is no commonly used expression in Swedish 
to cover the English term ‘design policy’, but I can 
imagine that what is expected is an account of how 
design is an integrating part of the production process, 
leavening all stages from the top management to the 
man at the machine, and of how design not only applies 
to the product, but also is expressed in the factory 
buildings, packaging, advertising and exhibitions. How 
does such an ideal fit in with Gustavsberg ? Let me 
first of all briefly tell you what sort of an industry 
Gustavsberg is. 


Pre-war evolution 

Gustavsbergs Fabriker was founded in 1827 as a 
porcelain factory — to a great extent basing its methods, 
materials and patterns on English models. It was 
privately owned until 1937 when the factory was bought 
by the Co-operative Society. Great investments were 
then made and to the production of household ware 
and artware was added a large-scale production of 
sanitary ware, pressed enamelled steel baths and house- 
hold goods, and plastics components for industrial use. 
These new products, as far as quantity is concerned, are 
now by far exceeding the production of household ware 
and artware although these still form the central core of 
the firm’s activities. In conjunction with the almost 
explosive development of the factory — it is now em- 
ploying about 1600 people - the community of 
Gustavsberg has more than doubled, and modern 
housing areas have in the last 10 to 20 years given the 
township a completely new character. 

I think that already this short description suggests 
that the company’s conception of good design includes 
the desire both to give form to the factory and to the 
community, and to give it such a form that it will 
function with happiness, that the production is 
rational, and that those who work there will like to live 


there. In short, that its planning, which includes many 
collective establishments like day nurseries for children, 
sports grounds, assembly rooms, theatres and club 
rooms, will contribute to an active community life and a 
decided ‘we-feeling’. It might sound pretentious to call 
Gustavsberg a model community, but one can safely 
call it one of the most interesting industrial com- 
munities in Sweden, consciously planned and built by 
the architectural office of the Co-operative Society 
under the leadership of Olof Thunstr6m. The fact that 
the community and the new factory buildings have a 
high standard of design does not guarantee that the 
products will be of good quality. But it creates in the 
long run a basis for a general appreciation of design 
with the people of Gustavsberg — and they are the ones 
who are making the products. 


Influence of Sléjdféreningen 

While writing this I happen to look out through the 
window and see the winter’s first ice-breaker forcing 
its way into the little harbour of Gustavsberg, where 
clays from England and materials from many other 
countries are unloaded. It reminds me that it was the 
English who taught us how to make earthenware and 
bone china — but also that the modern design policy at 
Gustavsberg was born in the year when the Modern 
Movement from England and the Continent was re- 
planted in the Swedish Society of Industrial Design — 
Svenska Slojdforeningen. Through the intermediation 
of the Sléjdf6reningen, Wilhelm Kage was employed 
at Gustavsberg in 1917 as art director, and it is he and, 
from 1945, Stig Lindberg who have created the design 
policy of the company. 

The first one to admit this, and the one who more than 
anyone else has supported them, is the managing 
director. If I went to ask Hjalmar Olson what our 
design programme is, he would most probably answer: 
“‘We have no marvellous programme. We have not got 
any special methods or secrets. Our foremost task is to 
achieve a good balancing of our books. To obtain that 
end the co-operation between technicians, artists, sales- 
men, foremen and workers is required. We want to 
make products of high quality and good appearance. 
We are happy to have artists like Wilhelm Kage and 
Stig Lindberg. That’s all.’”’? And so this article could 
also end, but perhaps something remains to be said 
about how the whole thing is working. 

The art department has the responsibility for design. 
The designers are not dictators and they do not work 
in a vacuum. It would be impossible to keep things 
going without the co-operation between production and 
sales departments. This co-operation naturally involves 
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2 Part of the factory at night. Architect Olof Thunstrém 
3 Terrace houses for employees. Architect Olof Thunstrém 


4 Casserole designed by Stig Lindberg. 


5 ‘Gourmet’ ovenware designed by Stig Lindberg. 
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opposition, friction and compromise, but in all ranks 
there is an understanding, generally speaking, of good 
quality. The art director is responsible for quantity 
produced articles and at the same time he is a studio 
potter. This double line of industrial design and 
hand craftsmanship has become a tradition within the 
Modern Movement in Sweden. Gustavsberg is a 
typical example of the fruitful combination of these 
two working lines. The studio work keeps the artist 
from becoming set in a routine. The responsibility for 
the factory’s daily production stops him from building 
ivory towers inside the factory walls. Stig Lindberg’s 
working programme is a good example of this. 

He might during a certain period have the following 
tasks going at the same time: a free ceramic sculpture, 
special pieces in stoneware, sketches for faience 
decorations (which are afterwards executed by a small 
team of faience decorators), an ovenware series for 
mass production, construction of and model for a 
vacuum flask in plastics and a leaflet or advertisement. 

It is of great value to a factory to have a designer 
who is capable of such widespread activities. This is 
not common: of the 10 artists who, apart from Lind- 
berg and Kage, are now employed at the factory, some 
are pure artist-craftsmen, such as Berndt Friberg and 
Anders Liljefors who only work with craft pieces in 
stoneware, while another, Carl-Arne Breger, is essenti- 
ally an industrial designer for sanitary ware and 
plastics. The others, chiefly young people, design both 








quantity produced goods and craft pieces. It is part 
of the company’s policy that all designers should be 
employed full time; free lance designers are not used. 


Advertising and consumer education 
A large part of the advertising has also been handled by 
the firm’s designers. This results largely frora the fact 
that Kage started his career as a poster artist and that 
Lindberg also is a graphic designer. Many of the 
company’s posters and leaflets are therefore ‘home 
made’ including certain gift boxes and wrapping paper. 
Arranging exhibitions is an important part of the 
company’s work and for many years one of the coun- 
try’s most skilful exhibition designers, David Westman, 
has been responsible for the most répresentative 
exhibitions; a fact which has contributed much to the 
overall character which is associated with Gustavsberg. 
Advertising, which previously had not been a necessity 
to the company and which therefore had been some- 
what neglected, is now given more atténtion. The 
handling of advertising, public relations and con- 
sumer education is part of the author’s present task. 
This suggests the wider implications of Gustavsberg’s 
design policy, for it is not only a question of making 
good products but of raising the public’s appreciation 
of good ceramics throughout the country, by means of 
education and information. Gustavsberg therefore 
publishes a periodical called ‘Porslin’*, edited by 
David Westman, which is creating good will in this 


* Available in CoID reference library 





6 The Gustavsberg showroom in Stockholm. Architects Torbjorn 
Olson and Sven Silow. 


7 Bone china coffee service, for use in restaurants, designed by 
Stig Lindberg. 
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8 Pottery sculpture made by Stig Lindberg. 


9 Faience painting in the studio. Potted plants are to be found 
almost everywhere in the factory. 


10 Plastics household ware designed by Stig Lindberg. 
11 Vitreous china wash basin designed by Carl-Arne Breger. 


12 Decorative craft made products by Wilhelm Kage photo- 
* graphed in the National Museum Stockholm in 1953. 
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field, and discusses many aspects of design. A more 
far sighted programme is concerned with the study of 
modern consumer habits, the most recent step in this 
direction being the book by Gregor Paulsson and his 
son Nils Paulsson ‘Tingens bruk och pragel’, ‘Use 
and Shape of Things’, promoted by Gustavsberg. 


Basis for success 

Gregor Paulsson who has meant more to modern 
Swedish design than any other theorist in Sweden, 
has in this book added new material to current work on 
design and its relationship with contemporary living 
habits. Gustavsberg, together with various educational 
organisations all over the country, and in collaboration 
with the SlojdfOreningen, is now organising group 
studies and lectures on this subject, and arranges 
yearly courses for assistants in Co-operative stores. The 
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13 Wrapping paper designed by Stig Lindberg. 


14 Gustavsberg products at the Rohss museum, Gothenburg, in 
an exhibition designed by David Westman. 


15 and 16 Examples of packaging designed by Stig Lindberg and 
Carl-Arne Breger. 
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company also tries to keep contact with the private 
consumer by means of conferences with housewives’ 
councils, discussing new products before they are 
given their final form and are released to the public. 

Those features of Gustavsberg’s design policy which 
have been discussed here, have been chosen by me 
because they seem essential and positive. If I were to 
include our shortcomings I am afraid that the article 
would be far too long. But in order to be fair in my 
account of the firm to which I myself belong, I must 
emphasise that much that is of value and perhaps 
unusual in our attitude towards design, has been made 
possible for two reasons which are peculiar to our 
country. We work only for the Swedish market which 
means that we do not have to take into consideration 
the taste of various export markets (the small quantity 
we do export is bought only because people abroad 
like designs created to suit our own needs). Secondly, a 
high standard of aesthetic appreciation has been firmly 
established in Sweden as a result of the excellent work 


carried out over many years by the SlojdfOreningen. 
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Miscellany 





A fisherman’s reel 


This fishing reel was one of the British exhibits 
at the recent ‘International Samples Fair’ in 
Milan. It belongs to the ‘fixed spool’ category and 
incorporates a special cross wind method of 
spooling the line, which, the manufacturer claims, 
reduces kinking and gives a greater length of cast 
than other fixed spool reels. It also has an inter- 
changeable left hand/right hand wind, and a 
slipping clutch which can be adjusted by a tension 


cap. MAKER S. Allcock & Co Ltd. £8 §s. 
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Dialling 999 

Scotland Yard has recently opened a new infor- 
mation room to deal with the increasing number 
of emergency calls it receives; calls for assistance 
come into the information room by telephone 
from the whole of the Metropolitan and City 
police districts (an area of 736 square miles) and 
the staff there then sends instructions to cars and 
motor cycles by radio to deal with the trouble. 
The furniture and layout for the new room was 
designed in Scotland Yard’s works department to 
enable the information room staff to work with 
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greater speed and efficiency. The desk in the 
illustration has been designed so that the tele- 
phonist can select a car by consulting an electri- 
cally controlled panel at his side and send 
messages to his colleagues by means of a conveyor 
belt. As work goes on here day and night through- 
out the year, the furniture is faced with ‘Formica’ 
for ease of maintenance and cleaning. Acoustic 
plaster has been used on the ceiling and the floor 
is cork tiled to eliminate noise, while much of the 
wall surface has been covered with a sound 
absorbent leathercloth. 





Shoe shop in Leeds 


The facade and the interior layout of this new 
shoe shop in Leeds have been designed by THM 
Partners for William Timpson Ltd. Timpsons 
finds that its customers prefer most of the stock to 
be on show, and this has been considered in the 
design of the interior and the shop front. Outside, 
the display windows are ranged round a paved 
forecourt, and the first floor has an all-glass 
sloping facade. In the ladies’ department, illustra- 
ted here, the main sales area is lit by fluorescent 
tubes concealed within the slotted ceiling. The 
chairs in this department were supplied by 
Andrew A. Pegram Ltd, and lighting fittings 
throughout the shop are by Frederick Thomas & 
Co Ltd. The shopfitter was John Curtis & Son 


Ltd, and the architect J. G. L. Poulson of 


Pontefract. 
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TUBULAR STEEL LIGHTING COLUMNS 


Illustrated above is a selection of our tubular steel street lighting columns specially erected 
for display purposes. 

This is one of a series of advertisements illustrating our range of lighting columns as approved 
by the Council of Industrial Design. Other designs, plain or fluted, for 13 ft., 15 ft. and 25 ft. 
mounting heights, will appear in the series from time to time. A brochure giving details of 
our standard columns will be sent on request. 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LIMITED 


GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM - LONDON 


The largest manufacturers of steel tubes in Europe 
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REPORTS & CONFERENCES 


Art examinations re-organised 

Some of the problems that have arisen with the 
present system of art school examinations were dis- 
cussed in the article ‘Art Schools and industry’ 
(DESIGN Dec 1956 pages 24-7), and in a letter from J. 
Marchbank Salmon, principal of the Lincoln School 
of Art (March, page 59). The National Advisory 
Committee on Art Examinations, which was appointed 
in 1949 to advise the Ministry of Education, has now 
published a report containing significant new pro- 
posals for the reorganisation of the Ministry’s art 
examinations and the courses leading up to them. The 
report recommends that the Ministry should give up 
direct responsibility for running these examinations, 
and that a Council of Art Education should be ap- 
pointed with representatives from local authorities, 
teachers’ organisations and other bodies concerned 
with art and design, to take control of a new art 
examination system. Under this system certain art 
schools would be recognised to run their own examina- 
tions for the award of a National Diploma while others 
would take a central examination, set by the new 
Council for Art Education. The report also recom- 
mends that the present Intermediate Examination in 
Arts and Crafts should be discontinued, and a three- 
year National Diploma course, beginning at 18, should 
be established. It also suggests that federations of the 
art schools in certain areas to provide for the inter- 
change of students and staff, premises and equipment, 
would be advantageous. 


Plumbing habits 


In a paper on ‘Plumbing’, which he gave at the Royal 
Society of Arts recently, G. L. Ackers, chief sanitary 
engineer at the Ministry of Works, very sensibly left 
the practice of plumbing — the part which concerns the 
man with two pairs of Stilsons and a blow-lamp — to 
the appropriate British Standards ‘Codes of Practice’ 
and similar publications. His special concern was that 
“plumbing services should be carefully planned into 
the building at an early stage in building design’’. 


Pleasures and pitfalls of furnishing 


These two rooms, both furnished with good modern de- 
signs, were shown in ‘Make or Mar’, an exhibition 
organised recently by the Design and Industries Associa- 
tion and ‘The Sunday Times’ to illustrate the pleasures and 
pitfalls of modern furnishing. The rooms were designed by 
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Here is a re-affirmation of the sincere designer’s 
experience that the most significant part of design — the 
visionary concepts which unite every feature of a 
product — takes place when the process is at the 
diagrammatic stage. 

Apart from technical matters, the designer of plumb- 
ing is becoming more concerned with users’ needs and 
changing habits. For instance, Mr Ackers suggests 
that the many requests for basins in the bedrooms of 
hotels and hostels point to a lack of confidence in the 
cleanliness of the baths provided, rather than to a 
general disinclination to wash. If owners would “‘pro- 
vide a basin, WC and shower in a separate compart- 
ment en suite with every bedroom in communal resi- 
dential establishments, refinement in this country 
would accordingly advance’. How quickly we can 
learn new habits, when these are convenient, is shown 
by the way in which washing sprays are accepted, once 
they have been provided. There is no need for plug, 
chain or overflow, the basin is almost self-cleaning, and 
a spray tap immediately delivers water at the right 
temperature. There is a marked saving in hot water 
consumption, and this is the way that a surgeon 
chooses to wash. Against all this must be set the 
conservatism of the provider, rather than the user, and 
the dead hand of some 165 water undertakings and 
local authorities’ byelaws. 


Design and the corisumer at Aspen 
‘Design and Human values’ is the theme of the inter- 
national design conference to be held at Aspen, 
Colorado, this month. Following the pattern of recent 
conferences at Aspen, it will be divided into three 
sections: “The Shaping of Values’, in which the his- 
torical background and contemporary development of 
values related to design will be discussed; ‘Values in 
Action’ — a discussion of contemporary values and 
consumers’ tastes and ‘The Transmission of Values’, a 
discussion of the role of TV, advertising, newspapers 
and magazines in the development of design values. 
The organisers feel that the designer today must 
recognise the important part he has to play in develop- 
ing the human content of our new technology, and 
this conference has been arranged so that the de- 


Margaret Casson and Misha Black; the furniture in both 
rooms was basically the same but the designers arranged 
the layout to show how the choice of colours, fabrics, 
lighting and accessories could make or mar a room. In the 
‘marred’ room (left) the colour schemes are hot and 
fussy and too many decorative ideas have been used in the 
small space. 











Atomic age architecture 
This is a model of an experimental boiling water reactor 
which went into operation recently at the Argonne 
National Laboratory in the USA. The reactor, turbo- 
generator and related equipment are in the shell on the 
left, while the control and service equipment are housed in 
the wing on the right — showing the strange juxtaposition 
of two different conceptions of atomic age architecture. 


signer’s relationship with his ultimate client — the 
consumer — can be fully discussed. 


Furniture course 

The Regional Advisory Council for Higher Techno- 
logical Education is to hold a course for teachers on 
recent developments in furniture design and tech- 
nology at Missenden Abbey, Bucks, from July 22-25. 
Lecturers will include Paul Reilly, deputy director, 
CoID, Leslie Gomme, Anthony Heal and Leslie 
Julius; there will also be group discussions led by 
industrialists from leading firms and visits to furniture 
factories. Details of the course are available from the 
Secretary, The Regional Advisory Council for Higher 
Technological Education, Tavistock House South, 
Tavistock Square, WCI. 


CoID 


New member 

A. G. Tomkins, secretary of the National Union of 
Furniture Trade Operatives, has been appointed a 
member of the CoI D by the President of the Board of 
Trade. Mr Tomkins was an original member of the 
Council when it was set up in 1944, and has always 
shown interest in design problems. He has a wide 
knowledge of the furniture trade, having served on the 
Utility Furniture Committee and the Furniture Pro- 
duction Committee at the Board of Trade during the 
war, and on the Furniture Working Party in 1947. 


New Scottish committee members 

Three new members have recently been appointed to 

the Scottish committee of the CoIlD. They are: 

Douglas Percy Bliss, director of the Glasgow School of 
continued on page 63 
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‘Southend’, a poster designed for London Transport by 
H. Unger. It is one of the series of full colour prints 
of famous London Transport posters, which includes the 
work of Edward Bawden, A.R.A., John Minton, 
E. McKnight Kauffer and many others. The average 
size of the prints is 6" x 5". They can be obtained, price 
1s. each (postage 3d.) from the Publicity Officer, 


London Transport, 55 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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THE MARK III 


COLLARO 


TAPE TRANSCRIPTOR 






























... Designed on Transcription quality principles for live recording, 
recording from F.M. Broadcasts, etc., and reproducing pre-recorded 
tapes. A twin-track model fitted with four heads, the new Collaro 


Tape Transcriptor runs at 33, 74 and 15 inches per second. 


Several new modifications are incorporated in the Mark III, including the 
Pause control and removable switches. Pre-amplifier, incorporating bias 


oscillator and power pack for the Tape Transcriptor, is now available. 


COLLARO LTD., RIPPLE WORKS, BY-PASS RD, BARKING, Essex 
Telephone: Rippleway 5533 - Telex 8748 Telegrams: ‘‘Korllaro’’ - Telex - Barking 











Makers of Record Changers, Gramophone Units, Pickups, Electric Motors, 
etc. 
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Art, who is also well known as a painter, engraver, 
illustrator and art critic; Peter B. H. Brown, vice- 
chairman and managing director G. L. Sterne & Co 
Ltd, director of Worthington Simpson Ltd, and 
director of Ezee Kitchens Ltd, who is also president of 
the Scottish Engineering Employers’ Association; and 
Thomas Joseph Cavanagh, chairman of Barry & 
Staines Linoleum Ltd, and chairman and joint 
managing director of Barry, Ostlere and Shepherd Ltd. 


Staff changes 

Two new industrial officers have recently been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the ColD: Howard Upjohn, 
who for the last three years has been a staff designer in 
the ‘Atlas’ division of Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd, 
and Peter Whitworth, who trained as an architect and 
who has worked on housing as well as industrial and 
commercial projects. Together with Tom Gregson, 
who has been with the CoID since 1954, the two new 
officers will be responsible for the light engineering 
industries. 

Alfred Lammer succeeds Dennis Hooker as staff 
photographer to the Col D. Mr Lammer became a free 
lance photographer after war service with the RAF, 
and he has taught photography at the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts and at the Guildford School of Art. 

John E. Blake, who has been assistant editor of 
DESIGN since December 1952, has now been appointed 
deputy editor. Mr Blake studied at the Royal College 
of Art where he edited ‘Ark’ during his last year. 


Norwegian award for director, CoID 
HM the King of Norway has conferred the Order of 
Commander of the Royal Order of St Olav on Sir 


Prize for display 

The Expanded Metal Co Ltd was awarded first prize for 
the best designed and constructed stand at the recent 
‘National Display Exhibition’. The stand, illustrated 
below, was designed by Reginald H. Treleaven and built 
by the City Display Organisation; it showed the wide 
variety of expanded steel and aluminium that is available 
and its many decorative possibilities. 
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Gordon Russell, director CoID, in recognition of his 
leadership of the Council: “an institution which has 
contributed greatly to the promotion of the art of 
industrial design in Norway as well as other countries 
in the western world’’. 


Office furniture 


The Timber Development Association Ltd, 21 
College Hill, Bc4, is to organise a competition for the 
design of wooden office furniture. Bernard McGeog- 
hegan, industrial officer responsible for the furniture 
industry at the CoID, is one of the members of the 
committee appointed to organise the competition 
which will be held later in the year. 


EXHIBITIONS 


British plastics exhibition 

The ‘British Plastics Convention and Exhibition’ is to 
be held at Olympia from July 10-20. The convention 
will be an international one, and subjects to be dis- 
cussed include extrusion and injection moulding 
techniques and recent developments in polythenes, 
polyvinyl chloride and foamed plastics materials. 


Country industries 

A ‘Country Industries Exhibition’, organised by the 
Rural Industries Bureau, 35 Camp Rd, Wimbledon, 
SW19Q, is to be held at Holland Park from June 1-15; it 
will include demonstrations of agricultural engineering, 
saddlery, brick making, boat building (in both timber 
and glass fibre), furniture making, and wrought iron- 
work, etc. 


Visiting the Triennale 


Olga Ford, a lecturer at the Leicester School of 
Architecture, is arranging to take a party of students, 
teachers, architects and artists to the eleventh ‘Tri- 
ennale’ in Milan; the party leaves on July 16 and 
returns August 1. Further details from Mrs O. Ford, 
5 Elmfield Close, 30 Elmfield Avenue, Leicester. 


Other exhibitions 

‘Building Plant Exhibition’, Manchester, July 15-20 
‘National Radio and Television Exhibition’, Earls 
Court, August 28-September 7 

‘International Handicrafts, Homecrafts and Hobbies’, 
Earls Court, September 19-28 

‘International Watch and Jewellery Trade Fair’, 
Royal Albert Hall, September 19-25 

Engineering Industries Association’s tenth London 
regional display, Royal Horticultural Society’s New 
Hall, October 9-11 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Product design 

THM Partners, 48 Dover St, w1, has formed a new 
product design section, which will be equipped to 
handle both the engineering and design of new 
products. W. Joseph Woods, who has been appointed 
consultant to TH M’s new service was formerly on the 
staff of Handley Page Ltd and is at present deputy to 
the chief stressman at Short Brothers and Harland Ltd. 


Eames chairs British made 

S. Hille & Co Ltd, in association with the Herman 
Miller Furniture Company of America, is to manu- 
facture in this country moulded glass fibre chairs de- 








signed by Charles Eames. They will be made by the 
matched mould process — a method which has not yet 
been used in Britain for the manufacture of glass fibre 
chairs — and it is expected that the chairs will be on the 
market in September. S. Hille & Co Ltd has also 
announced the formation of two subsidiary com- 
panies — Hille Metals Ltd, which will make the metal 
parts for Hille furniture, and Hille of London (Mid- 
lands) Ltd, a new sales organisation. 


Kitchen for an advertising agent 

The Home Economics Department of Erwin Wasey & 
Co Ltd, advertising agents, has recently opened a 
kitchen for testing its clients’ products. Also associated 
with the kitchen is the home equipment section which 
tests the washing qualities of fabrics, the action of 
various soaps and detergents and the results obtained 
from modern laundry equipment. 


= 
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Lighting an art gallery 

Special attention has been paid to the lighting in this art 
gallery in Nottingham University’s new department of 
fine art. An ‘egg crate’ louvre ceiling has been installed, 
and the fluorescent fittings lighting the pictures were 
specially designed for the gallery by GEC Ltd. 


A new partnership 

Professor R. D. Russell has taken Marian Russell, Ian 
Hodgson and R. H. Leigh into partnership and the 
new firm will be known as R. D. Russell and Partners. 
The office is at present at the Royal College of Art, 
Prince Consort Road, sw7, telephone Knightsbridge 
2441 and 1661. 


Guide to colour schemes 

Donald Bros Ltd has issued a booklet illustrating the 
firm’s range of ‘Old Glamis’ furnishing fabrics; the 
booklet has been produced so that the patterned fabrics 
can be seen in combination with the plain and textured 
ones, and suggested colour schemes are given. 


Bartrev plant for Czechoslovakia 
International Plastics Ltd announces that Czecho- 
slovakia has ordered a complete plant for making 
chipboard by the ‘Bartrev’ process. This method of 
producing chipboard from wood waste and synthetic 
resin was described in ‘Colour and design to sell plant 
and product’ (DESIGN October 1953 pages 7-12). 


Industrial design section in export magazine 
‘The Ambassador’, the magazine which is published 
monthly at 49 Park Lane, w1, is to include a regular 

continued on page 65 
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Manager’s Office in Walnut with Rosewood inlay and Red Hide made for one of the Big 
Five banks. Furniture designed by Dennis Lennon. 
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NEWS 


feature on industrial design which will show con- 
sumer goods in furnished settings or other appro- 
priate contexts. Marie-Jaqueline Lancaster is to be in 
charge of this new section. She was for several years on 
the staff of The Council of Industrial Design, and 
until recently has been associate editor of ‘House 
Beautiful’ magazine. 


DESIGN in schools 


Glasgow corporation has recently ordered 32 copies of 
DESIGN to be distributed to schools in that area each 
month; approximately 1000 schools in the United 
Kingdom now subscribe to the magazine. 


LETTERS 


DESIGN ’s hundredth issue 

sir: The appearance of the hundredth issue of DESIGN 
prompts me to write, as I have intended to do for 
some weeks past, to compliment you and the Art 
Editor, Kenneth Garland, on the look of the magazine. 

You may know that I have taken perhaps more than 
the normal reader’s interest in the magazine since the 
time when I took a small hand in its design, and I have 
watched with admiration the way in which you have 
maintained a fresh and vigorous appearance. 

If in the next hundred issues you achieve the same 
high standard of design, you will be doing an excellent 
job for the CoI D. 

STUART ROSE 

Samson Clark & Co Ltd 
57-61 Mortimer Street 
London, wi 


Transatlantic tribute 


sR: I would like to take this opportunity to say how 
much I like the new layout of DESIGN. I have watched 
it grow and gradually evolve into a highly organised 
and very fine example of design in itself. The two 
latest issues seem to me to be a sort of metamorphosis 
which is truly an example, as it should be, of what 
good magazine layout can be. The balance of different 
as well as proportional margins, free of traditional 
prejudice, is particularly stimulating. The continued 
use of Stevens Shanks Lining Antique is, of course, 
thoroughly acceptable. 

CLIFFORD S. SMITH 

Typographer to Doubleday Book Clubs 

Doubleday & Co Inc 

575 Madison Avenue 

New York 22 


Standardisation of domestic appliances 

sir: I entirely agree with D. Middleton’s letter on the 
need for standardisation of components in the domestic 
appliances industry (DESIGN February page 61). Ob- 
jections based upon the supposed danger of stultifying 
design have no validity. On the contrary, standardisa- 
tion of the principal characteristics of components 
leads to enhanced opportunities for variety in as- 
sembled products. What hope would there have been 
for the myriad manufacturers of lighting fittings if 
there had not existed an accepted set of standards for 
lamps, caps, and sockets? Would the public be so 
willing to buy John Jones’s special table lamp if in so 
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Package design in the past 

Huntley, Boorne & Stevens, metal box maker since 
1830, showed these historical examples at the recent 
‘Packaging Exhibition’. Nothing remains from its first 
40 years, but here is epitomised the history of the ‘faney’ 
tin since the introduction of tin-printing. At first the 


doing it was restricted to the use of John Jones’s 
special 674-watt bulb ? 

A set of standards for the dimensions and per- 
formance of commonly used components is as essential 
to the growth of a lively trade in assembled products, 
as the existence of a dictionary is to the exchange of 
correspondence and the development of literature. 

L. BRUCE ARCHER 
42 Brookfield 
Highgate West Hill, N6 


Advice from the experts 

str: The article ‘Advice from the Experts’ by Rosetta 
Desbrow (DESIGN March pages 40-5), is fair and 
informative. The Branded Textiles Group, has been 
particularly interested in the growth of the consumer 
movement; it welcomes all manifestations of the 
growing interest in textiles and clothing, the demand 
for more information, and greater discrimination. As 
far as I know, it is the only body of manufacturers 
which has passed a resolution saying it would welcome 
the setting up of a voluntary, independent association 
of consumers. 





1903 


printing was in black only, with gold lacquer to add 
colour. Elaboration followed: box making craftsmanship 
reached its peak in the 1900s in roll-topped caskets with 
solid looking handles stamped from sheet tin, and other 
imitations — book, bell, lantern, shell. Package design was 
still more folk art than professional practice. ALEC DAVIS 


I should like to make four points in connection with 
Miss Desbrow’s article. First, I was surprised that there 
was no mention of the Canadian Association of Con- 
sumers. This was largely responsible for the Canadian 
Labelling Code, which is a most practical way of 
tackling the labelling of textiles. One feature of its 
work is that it has face-to-face discussions with manu- 
facturers and both sides pay great tribute to the good 
which comes out of these discussions. If we had such 
an institution in this country, we might by now have 
been able to establish a labelling code. 

Second, there is no reason why there should be any 
hostility between an association of consumers and 
manufacturers. If conceived in such a spirit, the pro- 
posal would fail. There are, however, two conditions 
which must be fulfilled before any association of con- 
sumers could become successful. The first is that there 
must be the fullest opportunity for the exchange of 
views and information between manufacturers and 
consumer spokesmen, both on broad questions of 
policy and in relation to particular goods. The second 
condition is that any reporting on consumer goods 

continued on page 67 
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must be based on the most fair and thorough tests. 

Third, Miss Desbrow says that neither Consumers’ 
Research nor Consumers Union, in the U SA, permits 
manufacturers to use its ratings to promote sales. I 
wonder how either organisation can prevent it, and 
whether any such prohibition extends to retailers. It 
does not do so in my experience. 

Fourth, it is too often assumed, as in your article, 
that English law is a deterrent to independent report- 
ing on goods. This is really not so. Before an action for 
libel can be brought in about any comment on goods it 
must be proved, not only that the comment was 
disparaging but that it was untrue and published with 
malice. There have been few reported cases on this 
subject in the last 50 years and it is difficult to believe 
that it is merely the English law of libel which pre- 
vents independent reporting. Some restrictions there 
must be, in order to ensure that the reporting is both 
true and free from malice, and the present law does 
not appear unreasonable. 

EMRYS ROBERTS 

Director 

The Branded Textiles Group 
143 Piccadilly, w1 


The work of the new Consumer Council 

sir: Dorothy Meade’s article ‘Home Equipment on 
Trial’ (DESIGN May pages 41-44), rightly castigates the 
hit-and-miss buying which results in dustpans that 
buckle, lamps that disintegrate and rubbish bins that 
rust. 

But when she says there is “‘no organisation in this 
country . . . which has only the consumers’ interests at 
heart”’, she overlooks the growing work of the Con- 
sumer Council. 

Recently established under the wing of the British 
Standards Institution, this council works both behind 
the scenes and directly in touch with the shopper. Its 
sole aim is to help the consumer buy goods fit for their 
purpose. 

Its work behind the scenes largely consists of 
initiating standards of manufacture which eliminate 
shoddy workmanship; and in The Design Centre, 
products conforming to these various British Stan- 
dards are now being marked accordingly. It also 
encourages the labelling of textiles so that the shopper 
may distinguish between wool and wool-mixture, for 
instance, and know the right way to wash them. 

The council’s work directly for the shopper is only 
just beginning. But already anyone who becomes an 
associate (for 10s a year) will regularly receive ‘Shop- 
per’s Guide’ (a factual survey of various products), 
free tickets to exhibitions, advice before buying, and 
help in obtaining redress when shoddy goods have 
been sold. 

Financial independence and facilities for testing 
goods are necessary if work of this kind is to be 
effective. The announcement of a government grant 
has already ensured the former; proposals to build a 
test house should secure the latter. 

ELIZABETH GUNDREY 
Information Officer 
Consumer Council 
2 Park Street, WI 


Furniture for the housewife 
sin: After seeing the CoID’s advertisement in “The 
Observer’ I bought a copy of the April issue of DESIGN 
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Gio Ponti’s London visit 


Gio Ponti (right), the Italian designer, and his daughter 
Letizia, who is DESIGN’s Italian correspondent, paid a 
brief visit to London recently for the opening of the 
Ponti exhibition at Liberty’s (DESIGN April pages 42-3). 
They are seen here in The Design Centre with Paul 
Reilly, deputy director, Col D. 


which I found quite interesting - especially the article 
on ‘Fotexur’ (pages 44-53). 

I would, however, like to make two points about 
furniture. Why do manufacturers put a thick joining 
edge on the top of the front of chair seats ? This was 
never done in our older chairs where the top cushion 
cover comes over some inches and is then joined. The 
present method 1s most uncomfortable; it is like the 
deck chair which is one of the most uncomfortable 
forms of seating there is, and I cannot see that it 
serves any useful purpose, nor could it be called 
ornamental. I would have thought an ordinary seam 
strengthened by tape quite sufficient. 

My other point is about furniture legs. Possibly the 
furniture you illustrate is designed for amazons. For 
my part, as a house worker — as are most women these 
days — I like to be able to move furniture at a touch 
and that means castors. Many of the furniture legs 
illustrated in DESIGN apparently finish with a near- 
point; I suggest they should finish with a leg two inches 
in diameter so that castors can be added. 

Again I feel that very little of today’s furniture 
design has lasting values; it is far too fussy, and there 
seems to be a tendency at present for change for 
change’s sake. 

M. WATCHORN 
58 Priory Rd 
West Bridgford 
Nottingham 


The stress analysis series 

sIR: The series of articles by L. Bruce Archer on stress 
analysis in product development is very refreshing and 
serves to illuminate once again the extreme need for 
honesty and technical certainty in our design solutions. 
As his comments about my work indicate (DESIGN 
June 1956 page 19, and September 1956 pages 30-1), 
it is my continual effort to employ as a point of 
departure the basic structural skeleton. In the de- 
velopment of well designed utilitarian objects, large 
and small, it is my belief that we must obviously con- 





sider the ultimate environment of these objects. As an 
object comes to a more intimate association with a 
human being, particularly in a domestic situation, I 
feel it is necessary to utilise the artistic capacity of the 
designer as well as his perception of technical truth. So 
it is in the furniture field that emotional response to 
form must be combined with the intellectual response 
to technical truth. With this as motivation, I chose 
cast aluminium structures, in the two pieces illustrated, 
to express my concepts. In our day of high production 
fabrication, it is increasingly apparent that complicated 
assemblies of small parts must be replaced by the 
homogeneous structure. The availability of light- 
weight metals and plastics combined with the forming 
capabilities of these materials give birth to a type of 
design organisation which is predicted in Mr Archer’s 
analyses. 

D. LEE DUSELL 

Department of Industrial Design 

Syracuse University 

Syracuse 10 

New York 


BOOKS 


Camini d’Oggi (Esempi series), Roberto Aloi, 
Ulrico Hoepli, Milan, Alec Tiranti Ltd, £3 16s 6d 
Artificial warmth, the private climate of the dwelling 
place, is so expensive or difficult to contrive that most 
of us restrict the areas of reasonable comfort; and the 
Egerton report ‘A comparison of capital costs of heat- 
ing systems in houses’, for instance, is realistic in listing 
55°F as acceptable for a great part of the house. 
The cost of the heating appliance itself, say £4 5s for 
a 16-inch open fire, is misleading. According to a 
recent Building Research Station Digest (No 93, 
October 1956), the cost of one when fitted with a tiled 
surround is £15 10s; the flue stack and chimney 
breasts are worth {28 10s, and a small fuel store is 
worth another £18. Altogether the total cost of in- 
stallation for heating and water heating in an ordinary 
low cost house would vary between £167 and £268, 
which is 10-15 per cent of the whole cost of the house. 
Such an installation provides minimum standards in 
limited areas, and it is easy to see how any margin of 
continued on page 69 





The fire as a shrine. Designers Ico and Luisa Parisi, (Italy) 
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Industrial Newspapers Ltd., have also installed 
Gulf long life radiators throughout their new 
building, John Adam House. The illustration 
above shows two panel radiators at one end of 
the Boardroom. 


THE HURSEAL GROUP OF HEATING COMPANIES 
HURSEAL LTD. GULF LTD. SEALDRAUGHT LTD. 
also produce: Oil-filled Radiators for Electric, Gas 
end Paraffin Operation, Domestic Boilers, Electric 
Warm Air Heaters, Electric Bed Sheets, Gas and 
Electric Towel Rails, Electric Convector Heaters, 
Cylinder Jackets, Insulation Materials, ‘‘Hurdapta’’ 
Free-standing Convector Open Fire with Restricted 
Throat, Weatherstripping and Draught-proofing. 
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more responsive to thermostatic control. Gulf long-life 
Radiators are available in a wide range of Column and Wall 
Panel Types, in any length and in curved and angled form. 
Gulf specialise in producing radiators for unusual and 
exacting requirements. Gulf are installed throughout the 
country and in the largest building built since the war. 
Write for a catalogue or a representative to call. 
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HOME FITTINGS (GT. BRITAIN) LIMITED, DEPT D2 
VICTORIA WORKS, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 
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capital and running costs provides a disproportionate 
increase in total comfort. 

Once this margin is achieved the living room fire is re- 
lieved from the pressure of demands for efficiency, and 
it can be developed to give aesthetic or emotional 
pleasure, with the delight of live radiant heat almost as 
a by-product. It can also develop in the quite different 
circumstances where fuel is cheap, the needs are short 
term, or the total living space is small, as in a week-end 
cottage or a mountain lodge. 

The whole of this hedonistic rather than earnest 
attitude to the fireplace is well set out in ‘Camini 
d’Oggi’, which is illustrated by examples from 
Western Europe and North America. With very few 
exceptions the fireplaces are designed by architects, 
sometimes with an exuberance that would only be 
tolerable in a Renaissance-minded or in a gimmick 
worshipping community; but also, quite often, in 
small scale with restraint and economy. 

There is much to be learnt from either approach. 





Good architectural flexibility provided by free standing 
fire. Designer Oswaldo Arthur Bratke. 


First, we are reminded that the visible fireplace is a 
small part of the total cost, so that money can as well be 
spent on the hearth itself as on decorative surrounds. 
English examples are among the least imaginative, but 
once the standard fireback is abandoned, the fireplace 
is freed from the need to fill a hole in the breastwork. 
Our free standing open fires are pointing this way, but 
they are still tethered to standard building practice. 

A majority of the fires illustrated are brought well out 
into the living space, so that they are open on two or 
three sides, some even being centred in the room with 
a free standing flue. They include the wildest of show 
pieces that would probably smoke but, in general, 
there is provision for projecting radiant heat into 
certain areas, for heat extraction from flue gases and, 
of most importance, for widening the aspect angle of 
the fire. When it comes forward it greets you sociably 
for it is in the room and of the room rather than a part 
of the wall. 
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If one can extract a generalisation from this quantity 
of material, all experimental and highly personal, it is 
in the use of builder’s work in preference to manu- 
factured appliances. This is less because of a lack of 
appliances — there are some sheet metal ones from 
America — than because builder’s work, brickwork, 
concrete, plaster and the like, can be moulded to 
personal requirements and actively contribute to the 
planning. If carried out whilst other work is in pro- 
gress the cost is relatively small. 

Translated into everyday terms, these fireplaces may 
not all be strictly practical, but they underline a need 
for the sensuous and emotional element in home life 
that cannot be met solely by appliance efficiency. Man 
cannot live by bread alone. J. BERESFORD-EVANS 


Stars and markets, Sir 
Chatto & Windus Ltd, 8s 6d 


Those who were delighted by Sir Charles Tennyson’s 
biography of his grandfather will have looked forward 
to his autobiography. They will not be disappointed. 
To one who, like myself, has sat on a number of 
committees of which Sir Charles was chairman, his 
sense of public duty and his equanimity remain an 
inspiration. It was characteristic of him that during 
the pressure of war he redoubled his work for artists of 
all kinds, because he realised quite clearly how many 
people would consider their civilising influence was 
inessential at such a time. He has been connected with 
practically every movement to improve design stan- 
dards over the past 50 years. His powerful literary 
background makes this record all the more remarkable. 
He was never discouraged by apathy nor brow beaten 
by opposition, nor was he embittered by the ingrati- 
tude of some of those he sought to help. Charity 
suffereth long and is kind: Sir Charles is one of the 
most charitable of men. He writes so well and with 
such gusto that it cheers me to feel that not only has he 
put us in his debt since his retirement, but he has got 
much pleasure from writing: a pleasure largely denied 
him till recently by the pressure of affairs and in- 
numerable meetings. 


Charles Tennyson, 


G.R. 


Higher productivity, The College of Industrial 
Science and Technology, 3s 6d 

This is a new magazine edited and produced by the 
staff of the College of Industrial Science and Tech- 
nology and is concerned with work study, mechanical 
handling and automation. Process charts, fork lift 
trucks, palletisation, overhead conveyors and all the 
paraphernalia of the efficiency expert are described in 
the simple, practical and persuasive language of a 
propaganda leaflet. As the title of the magazine sug- 
gests, the writers have an uncritical belief in the value 
of higher productivity, but do not concern themselves 
very much with the effects that this may have on those 
who use the things that are to be so productively 
made, or those who have to alter their working habits 
in order to be more productive. This disregard for 
human values pervades much of the work of method 
study engineers and shows itself in the remarkably 
ugly racks, benches and bins and other aids to efficient 
work that are illustrated. These look undesigned and 
lack both the impersonal beauty of the professionally 
designed machine and the humanity of the domestic 
article. As John Diebold explains in his article on 
automation, the mixing of men and mass production 





machinery is basically inefficient and basically in- 
uman. We can be thankful that automation will mean 
the end of all this. J. CHRISTOPHER JONES 


Corrections 

DESIGN March page 30: the price of the “Tarpentiller’ 
is £35, not £15, as stated; April page 40: the slide 
viewer (illustration 13) was designed by Howard 
Upjohn. 
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British Olivetti Ltd, Queenslie Industrial Estate, Glasgow £3 

Andrew A. Pegram Ltd, 183a Royal College Street, Nw1 

Prestige Group Ltd, 14 Holborn, Ec1 

Penguin Books Ltd, Harmondsworth, Middlesex 

Pye Ltd, PO Box 49, Cambridge 

Rotafiex (Great Britain) Ltd, 4 10 Nile Street, N1 

Storeys of Lancaster, White Cross Mills, Lancaster 

Spear & Jackson Ltd, Aetna Works, Savile Street East, 
Sheffield 

John Swain & Son Ltd, 89 Shoe Lane, Bc4 

Streetly Manufacturing Co Ltd, Sutton Coldfield, 
Nr Birmingham 

Taylor, Taylor « Hobson Ltd, Stoughton Street Works, 
Leicester 

Tomkinsons Ltd, 18 St Martin’s le Grand, Ec1 

Tibor Ltd, Clifford Mill, Stratford-on-Avon, Warwicks 

S. Wolf & Co Ltd, 128 Seymour Place, London w1 

Josiah Wedgwood « Sons Ltd, 34 Wigmore Street, w1 

Walker « Hall Ltd, 356 Oxford Street, w1 

Worcester Royal Porcelain Co Ltd, Worcester 

Thomas Webb « Sons Ltd, 26 Hatton Garden, gc1 

The Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd, 125 High Holborn, wc1 


DESIGNERS in this issue 


Ronald Armstrong: Misha Black, ope, FsiA; Sir Hugh 
Casson, RDI, MA, PRIBA, FSIA; Margaret Casson, ARIBA; 
David Caplan, rsta; John D. Cochrane; J. M. Dowell; 
Norbert Dutton, rs1a; Robin Day, Arca, PSIA; Lucienne 
Day, ARCA, FSIA; S. Fogelberg; Kenneth Garland (Art 
Editor, cover); Abram Games, Fsia; Stanley Godsell; 
Milner Gray, RDI, FSIA, AGI; A. R. Hundleby, msta; David 
Harris, tsia; Joseph Kraven; Lonsdale Hands Associates 
Audrey Levy, DesRCA, MSIA; Kenneth Lamble, Msia; John 
Murray, PhD, ARIBA; David Mellor, pesrca; David Ogle, 
MBE, DSC, MSIA; J. G. L. Poulson, Lr1Ba; David Queensbury; 
John Reid, ARIBA, MSIA; Sylvia Reid, ARIBA, MSIA; Tibor 
Reich, rsia; R. H. Treleaven, artBa; THM Partners; 
R. H. Talmade Associates; Edwin Tatum; Millicent 
Taplin, ms1a; Howard Upjohn; John Vale; John Wright, 
FRIBA, AADip] Hons, MSIA; W. Joseph Woods, B.sc (Eng); 
A. H. Woodfull, Msta. 

Addresses of designers may be obtained from the Editor. 
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Otiices and Board Fiooms 


The illustration shows the combined Board 
Room and Managing Director’s Office of 
the Engineering and Electrical Equipment 
Co., Ltd., designed and made by HAMMERS. 
Desks, Conference Table, Filing Cabinet 
and Panelling in Australian Walnut. Chairs 
upholstered Vaumol Hide. We are Specialists 
in furniture and joinery for special needs, to 
Architect’s designs or through our own 


Design Department. 





The Brothers Nicholson have designed reasonably 
Church, Library, Laboratory, Office and School Furniture and Fittings. priced Office Furniture exclusively for Hammers. 


Geo. M. Hammer & Co. Ltd. 


‘You can trust Hammer’s personal service’ 
Crown Works, Hermitage Road, Harringay, London N.4. STAmford Hill 6691-2 


Craftsmen in woodwork since 1858 


WHAT PRICE og og cccscesooscescoces| 


PERFECTION? iy HOPE’S 


To achieve the best results 


craftsmen need timber of high DOOR FURNITURE 


quality. We try to meet these 
high standards for all those 
who use fine English woods. 


TURNERS of LEWES 


our stocks are our 2 FOR INDIVIDUAL CHOICE 
best advertisement List No. 204 





HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 
Albert Turner & Son Limited t 17 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.1 


35 High Street, Lewes, Sussex 
Telephones: Lewes 520 & 521 
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WALKERS 


(showcards) limited 
MANCHESTER I. CEN. 4965/6/7 





Stafford Furniture Ltd. 


are pleased to announce 
that a fully representative range 
| of their furniture 


including many new designs 


is now on display at Heals. 
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Furniture 
DESIGNERS 


wanted 


E. Gomme Ltd., makers of G-Plan 
furniture, require young designers, men 
or women, with flair and genuine interest 
in furniture and interior design. Good 
colour sense desirable. Experience of 
furniture designing not essential. Write 
with full details to Mr. Donald Gomme, 
E. Gomme Ltd., Spring Gardens, 

High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Quotations for 
reprints of articles 
and features in DESIGN 
may be obtained from 
the Business Manager, 
DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 
London swt. Orders 
should be placed not 
later than the end of 


the month of issue. 
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Classified advertisements 


RECORD OF DESIGNERS 

MANUFACTURERS requiring the services of designers, 
whether for staff positions or in a consultant capacity, are 
invited to apply to the Record of Designers, Col D, 
London, or to the CoID, Scottish Committee, 46 West 
George Street, Glasgow C2. They can obtain a short list 
of designers suitable to their particular purposes, which 
should be explained in some detail. This service is free to 
British manufacturers and incurs no obligation. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 

TUTOR REQUIRED for the Department of Industrial 
Design (Engineering) in September 1957, capable of 
teaching basic design. Experience of designing for 
industry essential; teaching experience desirable. 
Commencing salary according to qualifications and 
experience on scale £720 to £1,600 p.a. Pension 
Scheme. Further particulars and application form 
from the Registrar, Exhibition Road, sw7. 


TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATORS — top grade — required for 
expanding technical publications organisation —- 
Studio Irwin Technical Ltd., 8 Breams Buildings, 
EC4. CHANcery 4141. 


DESIGN DIRECTOR required by large earthenware firm 
manufacturing tableware. Pottery design experience 
not essential. Must be imaginative with ability to 
create new ideas. Opportunities for travelling. Im- 
portant and progressive position for person with the 
necessary qualifications. Apply in writing giving age, 
experience, etc., to Box 242, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 
London, swI. 


WANTED. A capable furniture designer decorator on a 
yearly contract with furnished accommodation by 
Boutagy’s Furniture Industries, Beirut, Lebanon. 
Mr T. S. Boutagy will be in London around the 14th 
of June and would like to interview possible candidates 
for this post. Contact T. S. Boutagy & Sons (London) 
Ltd, 185 Dawes Road, Fulham, London swé6. Tele- 
phone FuLham 5586. 


DESIGNER of Interior Decoration and Furniture - 
fully experienced -— required. Apply stating qualifica- 
tions and salary required to: Studio Manager, Hamp- 
ton & Sons Ltd, 49 Kensington High Street, w8. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

CRAFTSMAN FURNITURE maker (age 44) trained at 
Shoreditch Technical Institute desires situation in 
London area. Interested in making individual or 
prototype furniture. Box 241, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 
London swI. 


SWISS GENTLEMAN, young, trained and qualified 
interior decorator (Swiss Guild of Interior-Decorators 
Certificate) seeks position as an interior decorator in 
an English firm of high standing, preferably specialis- 
ing in period work. Offers equivalent position in 
exchange to young English interior decorator in first 
class Swiss firm. Offers to Box 243, DESIGN, 28 Hay- 
market, London sw1. 


DESIGN is Fe nov for the Cuunsll of Sndpeecil Daten The Design Centre, 28 Haymarket, 
Kror SO Code No. 88-1266-6-57* 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 


Rates: 9d per word (minimum, 15s). Box numbers, 1s extra 





Copy: Last date for copy is 10th of month preceding date of issue 


COMMISSIONS & DESIGNS WANTED 
PRODUCTION ORGANISED. Product and production im- 
provement. Design, development and manufacture of 
ideas concerning electric motors, motorised appliances, 
equipment. We offer inventiveness, experience and 
success. M.E.C., Crown Lane, Marlow, Bucks. 


FREE LANCE INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER Offers services for 
product design in engineering and plastics. Original 
design, re-design, models, prototypes, working draw- 
ings. Box 181, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London swt. 


INTENDING EXHIBITORS at Overseas Fairs should con- 
tact DAVIES TURNER & CO LTD for free guidance. Special- 
ists in packing and shipping Exhibits and Stands. 
Phone sLoane 3455 or write to 4 Lower Belgrave 
Street, London sw1, quoting Ref usx 680. 


TWO DESIGNERS offer services in brochure and book 
design, illustration and typography. Realistic fees. 
Box 236, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


HAVE IT made in plastic. Let us quote you. Design and 
production. Formwise Limited, 406 Lea Bridge Road, 
London E10. Telephone LEYtonstone 6131 & 8251. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER, emigrating Canada late June, 
willing to accept agencies for class goods and small 
products, ie light fittings, etc. Box 244, DESIGN, 
28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


RALPH SALTIEL, furniture maker, invites your en- 
quiries for cabinet making, joinery and high class 
interior fitments. Individual items and short runs our 
speciality. HAMpstead 9427. 


TWO FREE lance draughtsmen offer services to in- 
dustrial designers and manufacturers. Designs drawn 
up from prototype, to finished production drawings. 
All types of projects undertaken. C. T. Mills, 139 
Asylum Road, Peckham, sErs. 


PLASTIC BINDING. All sizes of printed, photographed or 
duplicated material, bound in plastic. (Colours: red, 
green, blue, black and white.) Pages turn easily, lie 
flat; adds colour, prestige and utility. One book or 
hundreds bound! Stockists for dry mounting tissue, 
also plans and bromides coloured by machine stencil 
process. Enquiries to: A. Bliss, 214-222 St. John 
Street, Ec1. Telephone cLerkenwell 5711. 


THE CUSTOM DESIGN GROUP will undertake Furniture, 
Interiors, Shopfitting, Exhibition, Display features, 
Mobiles and prototypes etc. Opportunity to obtain the 
services of specialist designers. Telephone MALden 
7881. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

A COMPLETE PRINTING SERVICE with a Studio for modern 
design; a Studio for Industrial Photography, including 
the new American Colour process, coupled with a 
fully automatic Printing Plant is the unique service 
offered by Nutt & Stevens Ltd, 3 Nedham Street, 
Leicester. A personal service by the Directors of the 
Company to all enquiries. 


JOHN BAKER welcomes your enquiries concerning 
creative photography at our studio or on location. 
Telephone pPADdington 2119. 8 Norfolk Mews, 
London w2. 


PROTOTYPES & MODEL MAKING 
RICHARD DENDY & ASSOCIATES, 4, 5 and 6 Seaton Place 
Hampstead Road, Nw1, telephone EUSTON 7617 and | 
1981, welcome your inquiries for experimental, engi-/ 
neering, architectural models, clay modelling, com-| 
mercial lettering, rubber and plastic prototypes, | 
animated displays, designs and drawings, prototypes 
and mockups, film special effects and models, pro- 
duction runs in rubber, plastic and white metal, amuse- 
ment slot machines, theatrical properties, masks and 
costume trimmings and window displays. f 


MISCELLANEOUS 

METAL — WIRE — TUBULAR WORK. Let us manufacture 
your prototypes and/or production runs. Holborn} 
Metal Works, 334 Upper Street, NI. CAN 8042. 


FRAMING 

PICTURE FRAMES available in all sizes. Special design and 
finishes made to order. Mounts cut in a fine range of 
new colours. The Rowley Gallery, 87 Campden Street, | 
off Kensington Church Street, w8. PARK 4349. 


| 
| 


PRINTING 
THE CARAVEL PRESS offers a practical design and printing | 
service to all who appreciate original ideas and first- | 
class production. 11 Moxon Street, London wi. | 
HUNTER 0492. 


ADVERTISERS in this issue | 


Airscrew Co & Jicwood Ltd, The es Si 6 
Bakelite Ltd, (Warerite) cover II 
Balding & Mansell Ltd cover III , 
Beresford & Hicks 6. 
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British Plastics Exhibition . wi sn 3 
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Deutsch, André Ltd . i aa ws 9 
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New York by night — a design from type characters 


Exhilarated by glittering lights and soaring sky- 
scrapers, Alan Fletcher, a young English artist in 
New York, made this design for us by applying 
inked units of wood and metal type to paper. 

A creative artist expresses himself through any 
malleable material that stimulates his ideas. The 
interpretation of his work requires an imaginative 
printer, prepared to experiment to the limit of his 
technical resources to preserve the form and freshness 


of the original. 


Balding & Mansell Ltd 
designer-printers 


for home and export 


3 Bloomsbury Place London, W.1 Tel. Langham 6801 


Design Magazine is printed by Balding & Mansell at their factory in Wisbech, Cambridgeshire 





NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES'S SQUARE LONDON SW! 








